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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





THE FIRST FORTY YEARS OF WASHINGTON SOCIETY 


From tee Lerrers AND JOURNALS OF Mrs. Samuet Harrison Smita 
(MarGcaret Bayarp). Epirep spy Gaittarp Hunt. With numerous 
illustrations and portraits. 8vo, price $2.50 net. (Postage 20 cents.) 


REMINISCENCES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 

Jefferson’s Election, with the exciting contest with Aaron Burr determined by the casting of a single vote; Jefferson at 
Home, both in Washington and at Monticello—an intricate personal study; Madison’s Inauguration and Inauguration 
Ball; Washington in the hands of the British (1814); Henry Clay — personal and political reminiscences and anecdotes; 
Jackson’s Administration, and its political and social excitements (Mrs. Eaton, etc.); Webster’s Reply to Hayne; Harriet 

Martineau’s Visit to Washington; Prominent Women of Washington Society, etc. 
BRILLIANT volume of reminiscences covering an almost untouched period in the history of the social life at 
the Capital. The author was Margaret Bayard, who married Samuel Harrison Smith, the distinguished jour- 
nalist, who was the founder of The National Intelligencer, the oldest paper in Washington, and who by his position 
came in contact with the leading statesmen. She was a writer of books popular in her time, and consequently even 
the intimate letters to her family show decided literary grace and skill. Her life in Washington began with the 
nineteenth century, and closed in 1840. Jefferson, Madison, and Clay were among the intimates of her household. 
The literary foreigners who came to this country all went to Washington and visited Mrs. Smith and are described 
by her. 





SIDNEY LEE’S PROFESSOR LOUNSBURY’S 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE 
MODERN STAGE It is delightful to come upon a ripe scholar who believes 
it his duty to digest his materials thoroug’ before he 
Eleven brilliant essays dealing with the relation of presents the results to the public. — NV. Y. = ” 
Shakespeare to the modern stage and the modern play goer. $2.00 net, postage 14 cents. 
$2.00 net, postage 14 cents. 
OLIVE TILFORD DARGAN’S 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S LORDS AND LOVERS 
THE COAST OF BOHEMIA and Other Dramas 
A charming volume of verse including the poem in “* Befo’ Poetic dramas of a quality unexampled in modern verse 
de War” and many published since. $1.00 net, postage and of extraordinary interest and value. $1.50 net, postage 
10 cents. 12 cents. 





THE NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
HENRIK IBSEN 


There are eleven volumes in this edition all revised and edited by WILLIAM ARCHER who has written ne + intro- 
ductions for them. $1.00 each volume. Sold separately. 


NOW READY: 
A DOLL’S HOUSE and GHOSTS (1 vol.) BRAND THE VIKINGS and THE PRETENDERS (1 vol.) 
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ORIGINAL NARRATIVES OF EARLY 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


A SERIES of volumes the importance of which can be hardly overstated, to be prepared under the auspices of 

the AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, and under the general editorship, as the representa- 

tive of the Association, of J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., LL.D., Director of the Department of Historical 
Research in the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The volumes are designed to provide scholars and other individual readers of history and the libraries of schools and 
colleges with a comprehensive and well-rounded collection of those classical narratives on which the early history of 
the United States is founded. The plan, furthermore, contemplates the publication in general of whole works or 
distinct parts of works, in the best available translations, when the originals were not in English, and from the earliest 
editions without alterations, or from those having the highest historical value. 

The editorial apparatus will be varied and full. The special editors of the individual narratives have been 
selected with great care, will supply introductions, biographical and bibliographical, and such annotations, simple 
but scholarly, as will enable the reader to understand and to estimate rightly the statements of the text. Each 
volume will have maps and an index. 


Each volume 8vo, cloth bound, about 450 pages, $3.00 net (postage extra). 


READY NOW 


THE NORTHMEN, COLUMBUS, AND CABOT, 985-1503 
Vovraces or tHe Nortumen. Edited by JULIUS E. OLSON, Professor of the Scandinavian Languages and 
Literature in the University of Wisconsin. 
Voyaces or Cotumsus AND oF Jonn Cazpor. Edited by EDWARD G. BOURNE, Professor of History in Yale 
University. 
EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES, CHIEFLY OUT OF HAKLUYT, 1534-1607 
Edited by Rev. Dr. Henry S. Borrace, of the Maine Historical Society. With maps and portraits. 





FOUR ASPECTS OF CIVIC DUTY INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
: By J. Laurence Laucsiin 

By Wusam H. Tarr, Secretary of War Professor Political Economy, University of Chicago. 
The Four Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities of ‘The lectures delivered at Berlin in 1906 on the industrial 


Citizenship delivered in 1906. Able, stimulating and “yy of the pe in this ae. 2 at 

: consi ‘ eir clearness conciseness Will recommen em 
wuty ¢ eee care to the layman. — N. Y. Trade Record. 
$1.00 net (postage extra). $1.25 net, postage 10 cents. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


THE QUEEN’S MUSEUM And Other Fanciful Tales 
By Franx R. Srocxron. Illustrated in color by Freperick RicHARDsoN. 


The best and most popular of Stockton’s inimitable fairy stories, full of the whimsical humor and gay spirits that 
make them perfect of that kind and beautifully illustrated in a sympathetically quaint and fanciful manner. $2.50. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF BORES' THE DOGS OF WAR 
By Wa.rer EMANvEL 
With drawings by Cec, ALprx 


An altogether delightful account 
of the lives and adventures of 
The Bores are bright and clever, and what more two dogs of varied and surpris- Le 


By Oxrver Herrorp. 


With drawings by the author. 





can we ask ?— Philadelphia Ledger. ing experiences. By the authors 
of “A Ga "and “A 
$1.00 net (postage 8 cents). Boy ” wae ™ 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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Books of Permanent Worth 
A HEART GARDEN 
By J. R. MILLER, author of “ Upper Currents,” ete 
16mo, plain, 65 cents net. Cloth, gilt top, 85 cents net. (Postage, 8 cts.) 


More than a million and a half of Dr. Miller’s popular devotional 
books have been sold, and his fame is world-wide. The keynote 
of this latest book from his pen is found in its opening lines: 
“A good woman said, ‘ My heart is a little garden, and God is 
planting flowers there.’ Every heart should be a little garden, 
full of sweet and beautiful plants and flowers.” 


PRESCOTT’S COMPLETE WORKS 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES 
60 Illustrations, 12mo. Per set, $12.00 to $36.00. 








The demand for a complete authentic text of this great historian’s 
works, at a popular price, has at last been met in the present 
edition. It is new throughout, in large type, on good paper, and 
with choice illustrations and binding. No American library is 
complete without these great books: “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” 
“Conquest of Mexico,” “Conquest of Peru,” ‘ Philip the Second,” 
“Charles the Fifth.” A final volume of Miscellaneous Essays is 
also added, as well as the standard Life of Prescott, by George 


Ticknor. 
THE WORLD’S CHRISTMAS 














TREE 


By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, author of « Doctrine and Deed.” 


Special type, 12mo, cloth, 75 cents net. Limp leather, $1.50 net. (Postage, 8 cents.) 
pe ype P 


One of the foremost of metropolitan ministers and writers here makes a powerful plea for 
the true spirit of Christmas. This attractive gift-book contains much food for thought. 


THIN PAPER, TWO-VOLUME SETS 








Printed from large type on FIVE SETS: 

opaque Bible paper, making 

books 414 x 7, and about half 2 Count of Monte —— 

an inch thick. Some of the ; omen. 

largest books are thus got into Don Quixote. Cervantes. 

remarkably small and con- Les Miserables. Hvco. 

venient compass. The bind- 

Shayne Let deen ee 
Price, $2.50 per set. Cesaunn. 








THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, NEW YORK 
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RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF A. WESSELS ¢ COMPANY 


ARISTOTLE’S eae OF COnRUST. ms Tuomas MarsHALL. a 
8vo, cloth .. a? $6.30. 


Intended to bring Aristotle's ‘Ethics to the notice ” English “i, It contains a eguest ee... separate 
introductions to the several chapters, followed by explanatory remarks and a paraphrase of the greater part of the 
text. Will be useful to students of the Ethics, giving as it does within a reasonable compass a somewhat full con- 
spectus of Aristotle's theory. 


RECREATIONS OF A NATURALIST. BRITISH BIRD LIFE. 
By J. E. Hartine, author of “Handbook of British Birds,’ Betye Porutark SketcHes Or Every 











“Extinct British Animals,” “Rambles in Search of Species or Birp Now ReguLaRty Nest- 
Shells,” ete. With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo, inc in THE BritisH Istes. By W. 
cloth. ©. ee ee ee ee ee + met, $4.50. Perctvan Westect. With sixty illustra- 


eed ee poo —— bg rey — 5 Sport and tions from original drawings and photo- 
Nat istory, incidently wi rt re’ ogy, com- . 
bining the results of personal experience in the field with the 8T@phs taken direct from nature. 12mo, 


outcome of graver studies in the library. cloth, gilttop. . . . . . . $1.25. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON. A Study in Evolution. By Georce E. Boxaxt, author 
of “The Evolution of the World and of Man,” ete. 12mo, cloth . .. . . < 3s Se 


“Traces the process and explains the factors by which the Anglo-Saxon has become what | he is 5 to-day.” — Daily News. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


THE EVOLUTION OF —_— ao AND ats MAN. By Georer E. 
Boxatt. 12mo,cloth . . . . is. ae 


HISTORY IN SCOTT’S THE FIRST ANNE>.ATION OF THE 
NOVELS. By the Hon. A.S.G. TRANSVAAL. By W. J. Leys, LL D., formerly 


Cann1no, author of “Shakespeare Studied State Secretary of the South African Republic. Demy 8vo, 
in Eight Plays,” ete. Demy 8vo,cloth, cloth. . . . ; . «net, $6.30. 


net, $3.15. 
4 , , how The author has for many years played a leading a 
This work is mainly devoted to history during African politics. Since the signing of the peace of gg Se 
the times embraced in fifteen of the Waverly has maintained an unbroken silence. The facts é “ irst 


novels. Annexation of the Transvaal” cannot fail to be of interest to all 
The book will, it is hoped, lead some readers those who, for one reason or another, and no matter which way 
to a better understanding both of the novels their political or racial sympathies may incline them, are concerned 
and of the periods which they describe. in the future of South Africa. 
ETHIOPIA IN EXILE—JAMAICA ——vo By B. Putien-Burry, 
author of “Jamaica As It Is.” Crown 8vo, cloth . . . ss "6 “eae 


The growing tourist traffic, the retrenchment policy of the Cetatnnl its oui, the severe blow to the island 
revenues in the loss of Port Royal asa naval centre are topics discussed, also apparent signs of coming upheaval in agri- 
culture, attention now being directed to the growing of cotton, cassava, and other products. The status of the peasantry 
is reviewed, and their immunity from crime compared with that of their kindred in the United States is pointed out. 


RETALIATORY DUTIES. By H. Drerzet, Professor at the University of Bonn. Trans- 
lated by D. W. Stwon, D.D., and W. Osporne — Member of the Unionist Free Trade Club. 
12mo, cloth .. . . « . met, 75 cents. 


The essay entitled Vergeltungestile ne ccamslated, deals. in an impartial oy critical spirit with the question of 
retaliation. Professor Dietzel shows very clearly the benefits that may result from such a policy, but he proves equally 
conclusively that the cost is likely to be not enly great but even incalculable, and that the consequences must often 
astonish even the most experienced economist. 


LIFE OF HOLYOAKE. Suny Veore of an RgMater’s Life. By Grorcr 


Jacosp Hotyoake. 12 mo, cloth . . . net, 75 cents. 




















SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, AND FOR COMPLETE LISTS OF IMPORTATIONS 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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BEST NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


GIRLS’ COLLEGE STORIES 
BETTY WALES, FRESHMAN. By Marcarer Wanpe. Illustrated by Eva M. NaGgEt. L 
and the rest of the girls get all the good and all the fun possible out of their freshman y: 
college. The graduate will wish she were back among them, and the one who is 
college will find herself eager to be with such as Betty and her friends. Cloth binding, Ss j 


BETTY WALES, SOPHOMORE. By Marcarer Warpe. Illustrated by Eva M. aca 
Those who knew Betty Wales as a Freshman will follow her into her second year at college 
with keen pleasure. She and her friends are the same jolly, hig ~~ a creatures they 
were, and more lovable and interesting than ever. Cloth binding, 


BETTY WALES, JUNIOR. By Marcarer Warpe. Illustrated by aol Nacer. Each 
year of college life is be 4 and more interesting —s the last. A A... of t this volume is 
the formation of the “ Merry Hearts” society, object is to co peeme te cheerfulness 
among its members and outsiders. A trip to the ce hd at the hol and gives 
rise to a number of delightful and surprising happenings. Cloth binding, $1.25. 


EARNING HER WAY. By Mrs. CLarKe Jonnson. Illustrated by Ipa Wavecnu. A charming 
story of 0 a rl who overcomes many obstacles that stand in the way of a college) 











course. ile many of her experiences are of a practical nature, some of her adventures 
= =. exciting at and apne the whole is an atmosphere of reanement and inspira- 
on 0! 


HER COLLEGE DAYS. By Mrs. CLARKE JOHNSON. > cael by Ipa Waveu. A faithful picture of a girl’s life at college, 
which has about r eat enough incident, with a suggestion of romance, to make it a most charming and delightful story. 


Cloth binding $1.2 
HISTORICAL STORIES FOR GIRLS 


A MAID OF SALEM TOWNE. By Lucy Foster Mapison. [Illustrated by Frank T. MERRILL. Much interest centres 
about the year 1692, when the witchcraft delusion threatened to overwhelm the new country. The heroine is a victim of 
the superstition, and is accused of witchcraft. but the story s happily. Sir Wm. Phipps, Lady Phipps, and the famous 
Cotton Mather are prominent in the story. Cloth binding, $1.26. 

IN DOUBLET AND HOSE. By Lucy Foster Mapison. Illustrated by Ciypz O. DeLanp, The heroine and her family 
favor the claims of Mary of Scotland to land’s throne. Queen peg ey disloyalty, and asa ment 
orders the girl to attend her at court. Her adventures there form a most in narrative. Cloth b an 

A DAUGHTER OF THE UNION. By Lucy Foster Mapison. Illustrated by Ciypz O. ppsm. A thrilling story of the 
Civil War. A brave young girl is sent from New York to New Orleans as a bearer of important led by 
oo ys bt P = delivers these, but is finally captured and held at Vicksburg, until its surrender neral Grant. 

ot 5. 

A COLONIAL MAID o ay A. Leong oe By Lucy Foster Mapison. Illustrated by Ciype O. Detanp. The heroine, an 
adopted niece “ a Tory Virginia, evinces a strong love for the cause of the colonies, Her many deeds of 
heroism carry her to Philedelphis ‘aan its occupancy by the British, thence to Valley Forge, the Wyoming massacre, i 
and finally to the surrender of Yorktown. Cloth binding, $1.25 6s. { 


HISTORICAL STORIES FOR BOYS { 

WITH JOHN PAUL Jonee By Joun . McIntyre. Illustrated by Ciype O. Detanp. A young man is sent the | 
Continental Congress, with John Paul Jones, as a messenger to Paris to deliver an emnestent Cosmmnant ‘oe 
Franklin. The adventures include many mishaps by land and sea, and the hero takes part in several of ones’ } 
famous exploits, notably in the conflict between “the “Serapis” and the “Richard Bonhomme.” Cloth binding, me et 26. | 

FIGHTING KING GEORGE. By Joun T. McIntyre. Illustrated by J. A. GRazBER. Even boys were ctusty policies 
in ’76. Tom Deering was one Ay Marion’s Men,”’ those fieet and daring riders who so baffied Tarleton and ton in i 
the Carolinas. Tom ee ot fighting and has the good fortune to be at Yorktown when Cornwallis gives up his q 
sword. Cloth binding, 

AMONG see FUR TRABERG. By JaMzEs Orts. Illustrated ww Frank T. MERRILL. The story deals with the nings 
of co! al development in the dy of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi Valley. The scenes are those of trading 
post, “sven, forest, camp, and o prairie. The begs surmount obstacles and brave difficulties and finally establish a 
trading company of their own. PGloth binding, $1.2 


ADVENTURE STORIES FOR BOYS 


THE YOUNG MUSICIAN. By Horatio Arcer, Jr. Illustrated by Ciype O. Detanp. The hero is left homeless and é 
penniless by the death of his father. He is forced to make his own living and finds that a violin which has been but a 
pleasure may be made a source of income. He withstands temptations, conquers difficulties, and achieves success. 

Cloth binding. $1.26. 

FINDING A FORTUNE. By Horatio Acer, Jr. Illustrated by W. 8. Lukens. Most boys would consider themselves 
very lucky to find a box of bonds and bring to justice the rascals who had stolen them, even though at one time it looked 
as if they would escape. In the =. however, everything turns out well for the manly, upright boy, and he receieves his 
just reward. Cloth binding, $1.2 


WEST POINT STORIES FOR BOYS 

WINNING sue WAY TO WEST POINT. By Capr. Pavut B. Martone, U. 8. Army. Illus- 
trated by F. A. Carter. A thrilling story of a young recruit in the Philippines. The 
scenes oe those of camp and jungle, skirmish and batt As a result of his bravery and 
service the hero wins an appointment to West Point. Cloth binding, $1.25. 

A PLEBE AT WEST POINT. By Caprain Pavut B. Mavonz, U. 8. Army. Illustrated by 
F. A. Carter. Douglas Atwell won his cadetship by his bravery in the Philippines. and 
now appears in his first year at West Point. Captain Malone knows the cadet life at 
Ceti es we. has made of it a story that will stir the blood of every reader. Cloth 


STORIES FOR THE YOUNGER CHILDREN 


THE LITTLE RUNAWAYS. By ALIceE TuRNER ee. Bg by ay od | A 
simple, quiet story of the life of real children. hans run away fro asylum, 
and find friends and a home through their childish ft faith tl that all the world is wolene t to be 
kind tothem. The story is fall of both pathetic and happy touches that are unmistakably 
genuine. Cloth binding, $1.00. 

MAJORIE’S WAY. By Atice TurNeR Curtis. Illustrated by Eva M. NaGEL. Majorie had 
two aims — to be like her Aunt, ones to help Luke Sanders, who was worth it. Luke turned 
out well and Majorie did become like her Aunt in a surprising way. There are some real 
people in the book, and this bit of their lives makes a wholesome and charming story. Cloth binding, $1,00. 


For sale at all book stores, or sent to any address prepaid upon receipt of price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 903 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 
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EDUCATION? ° ‘By Bows Epwarp Howaap Gnicos. "MORAL EDUCATION. A discussion of the whole problem of moral 
ucation: its aim ip relation to our society and all the means through which that aim can be attained. 
352 including full bibli y and index. Cloth.12mo Price, $1 60 net; eee 12 cents. 





F 
| 





“It is easily the best book of its kind yet written in America.” — The /Aterery Dn =? os, . 
RELIGION ? ) By Orro PrLerpenee, Professor of at the a of Berlin. ~ CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. 
Transiated by Danie. A. Hugascn, Ph.D. Price, $1.50 net ; postage, 12 cents. 
“* The most important religious work that has appeared in the last year." — The Arena. 














ETH Ics ? BE oy Sees Bresso Can. THE NEW HUMANISM. Studies in Personal and Social Development. Ten 
essays —y* yoo modern spirit and developing the ideals of the new ethical and social 
place held by the esthetic and intellectual humanism in the earlier Renaissance. 12mo, 


0 cen 
book ie full of clear, a original Cy — le is the natural and artistic expression of a man whose life 
nen tenmnaniees te eancaeteicanh aie oa” 





ESSA YS? By ©. F.G. Mastsruans. IN PERIL OF CHANGE. Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity. 12mo. Net 
$150; postage 12 cents. A trenchant survey of present-day Anglo-Saxon civilization, iliuwinating the forces 
making for radical The work includes brilliant criticisms —— om an examination of the newer 


tendencies in 
t, studies of , omempeety sooty oa and current religious itieeneen, This book introduces to American readers a British 
writer, whose reaction on political, and literary questions is so clearly and forcefully expressed as to compel attention at a 
time when ee aye institutions are —— to searching in 
“ A remarkable book, rich in moral iveness and in true rstanding of the forces which, at the moment, rule with a 
rod of iron the conditions of modern life.” Mtandard. 





suggest 
— Lend ans 
MUSIC? BEETHOVEN MOZART 

The Man and the Artist; as Revealed in His Own Words. Both books compiled and annotated by Farepricn Kerst. 
Translated and edited with additional nos Reh H.E.Krensier. 12mo,uncut edges,gilt top,decorated cover. Each,$1 00 net; postage, 10c. 
“* It would be difficult to find in whole music libraries , 4 more graphic presentation of Mozart's or Beethoven's personality than 
in these few lines drawn from their letters and their and even their favorite authors. The text ie a moving 

flashlight on the life and environment of each.”” — NV. Y. Kvening Sun. 


ART ? ® M. 8. Lavossove. Taek new ART OF AN ANCIENT PEOPLE: The Work of Eruram Mose Lizzy 
Iihustrated. 12mo, boards. Price, 75 cents net; in limp leather, $2.00 net. 
Mr. Levussove writes about a young Jewish artist whose fame rf an illustrator is established abroad. Lilien is “gma not only 
asa remarkably imaginative draughteman, but as the foremost example of the awakening art spirit of the J-wish people. 








HUMOR ? By Gaterr Boeesss. ARE YOU A BEOMIDE? Or, The Sulphitic Theory, Expounded and Exemplified 
according to the Most Recent hes the Psychology of Boredom ; including — a Bromi- 
dioms now in use. Cover design and decorations by the — Any boards. Price, 50 cents net ; 


postage, 
Mr. Burgess treats his theory from every viewpoint — its relation to art, literature, and life, but ase with so straight 
a face as to intensify the play of satiric humor which gives the book its charm. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


"Bend for ¢ Catalogue Descriptive of General 
Literature of Interest to Thoughtful Readers 








‘ B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, New York | 














THE MISFIT 
CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS 


By THE CONSOLATION CLUB 


SALOME 


By OSCAR WILDE 


SPECIAL EDITION, with the original 
illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, printed 


on Japanese Vellum. 


This remarkable tragedy has the double 
distinction of having been written for Sarah 
Bernhardt and illustrated by Beardsley. 
Printed on heavy deckleedge paper and 


A Christmas book for reading or presentation. 


A touch of pathos, an abundance of simple 
sentiment, the spontaneous joyousness of the 
season, and a happy conclusion are all mingled 
in the making of this Christmas story. 


bound in black cloth with Beardsley design 


Holiday cover. illustrated by 
in gold. Price $1.00 net. 


Profusely 
WALLACE GOLDSMITH. Prtce $1.25 





Three Attractive Small Volumes 


THE MARRIAGE OF HEAVEN AND 
HELL By WILLIAM BLAKE Cloth, 50c. net 


THE RENAISSANCE OF ENGLISH 
ART By OSCAR WILDE Cloth, 50e. net. 
An essay on Art and éstheticism. 


THE BALLAD OF READING GAOL 


THE PLAYS OF OSCAR 
WILDE issued in Three Volumes. 


Volumes I. and II. contain 


cloth with gold stamping. Gilt top. 
i Price $2.50 net. 
Volume IIT. contains 


** Se) 











”" “Duch of Padua,” “ Vera; or 
The Nihilists.” Bound uniformly with Vol- By OSCAR WILDE Cloth, 50c. net. 
wmes I. and IT. Price $1.50. A Poem. 
The three volumes in sets; bored; The above little books, 5x3%, while not 
82z51-2. (Volumes I. and II. not intended to form a series, are uniform in bind- 
sold separately.) Price $3.75 ings and are particularly dainty in appearance. 








JOHN W. LUCE & COMPANY 


BOSTON LONDON 
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CARROLL D. WRIGHT’S (Former U. S. Commissioner of Labor) 
MOST VALUABLE NEW BOOK 


The Battles of Labor 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. 


“ A sympathetic and authoritative study of a modern problem.” — New York Times. 
« A concise survey of labor conflicts in our country, sympathetic and impartial.” — Chicago Post. 
“ We wish that it may find its way to the tables of all employers of labor.” — The Outlook. 





Sir Henry Irving 


A BIOGRAPHY 


By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Large 8vo, cloth, $3.00 net. 

There have been many accounts of Mr. Irving’s 
acting, managerial career, with chronologies galore, 
but a study of the man and his influence on the stage 
have never been so sympathetically and yet so criti- 
cally set forth, Few more absorbingly interesting 
biographies have appeared in recent years. Profusely 
illustrated with pictures of the distinguished player 
and reproductions of notable programs. 





Haeckel—His Life and Work 


By WILHELM BOLSCHE. 

With introduction and supplemental chapters by the 
translator, JosePpH McCase. Colored frontispiece 
and 12 full-page illustrations. $4.00 net. 

Few men of science in any land and few foreign 
thinkers in any field of thought have in the last decade 
attracted so much attention in England and America 
as Professor Ernst Haeckel. There is a widespread 
interest in the remarkable career and personality of 
the famous Biologist and a large sale may be expected 
for this biography. 





Made in His Image 


By GUY THORNE, author of “ When it was Dark.” 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Buffalo Courier says — “ An absorbing story, refreshingly original and powerful in presentation.” 
The Philadelphia Ledger says — “It is a remarkable book.” 





- Queen of the Rushes 


By ALLEN RAINE, author of “ Mifanwy, a Welsh Singer,” “Torn Sails,” ete. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Allen Raine’s new book is an up-to-date novel showing us the life of the Welsh people of to-day in a 


realistic manner. 
her success. 


The fact that over two millions of her books have been sold in England should assure 





Captain Courtesy 


By EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER. Five illustrations in color. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ A quaintly delightful romance of old California.” — Buffalo Express. 
A tale that one does not lay down until the end is reached. 





Trusia 


By DAVIS BRINTON. 


Illustrations in color and black and white. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“This is one of the best, if not the best, romances of adventure that has seen print for many seasons. 
Flashing like an evening star amidst the mass of poor fiction that at present swamps the book market, it 


fascinates, charms, enthralls, and, when its last page has been read, memory — enriched, refreshed — 


with new life.” — "From About Books. 


pulsates 





A Yarn of Old Harbour Town A Sea Romance 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A tale that breathes the freshness and freedom of the sea. 








GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


The Undertow “ gi Cuthbert’s” | ROBERT E. KNOWLES 


A story of victorious struggle for the mastery with life’s undertow, told with fervor and pathos — the sympathy 
that helps, not the scorn that scorches. $1.50. 


Adventures of Billy Topsail | | NORMAN DUNCAN 


A ripping story of adventure by sea, an ideal boy's book. Everybody, young or old, who has read Stevenson's 
“Treasure Island ” or “ Robinson Crusoe,” will find the same charm in this Northern tale, with an individuality 
all its own. Illustrated, $1.50. 


On the Trail of the Immigrant | EDWARD A. STEINER 


More difficult than the mountain, more wearing than the desert is the trail here followed and pictured in vivid 
colors. A revelation that should set America thinking and her statesmen to action. Illustrated, net, $1.50, 

















PHILIP LORING ALLEN RALPH CONNOR’S 


America's Awakening | THE DOCTOR 


THE TRIUMPH OF RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS IN HIGH PLACES Ralph Connor’s power as a novelist here approaches matu- 
z ¥ rity. He compels alternate tears and laughter as in his 





Net, $1.25. other tales; but in skillful disposal of his material and in 
a , conception and development of plot, he far surpasses all 
A striking interpretation of the moral his previous work. The Doctor himself deserves to stand 


wave as touching the average man in 








in aul Gain 0 tab tae as an ideal type of vigorous manhood. $1.50. 
Cilled' “A. uew Declaration of Inde First Edition, 100,000 
Fairest Girlhood —= ~witwme'fivmantooay | LMARGARET E. SANGSTER 
Sear agete Ce Gees ea we yield to none in daintiness of manufacture of this 
gem. Its pred , ae Womanhood,” has long charmed the woman-heart and become standard as a 
gift for young women. Illustrated, quarto, cloth, net, $1.50. 
Makers of Modern English | W. J. DAWSON 





A set of three volumes, in half leather style, boxed, per set, net, $6.00. 

MAKERS OF ENGLISH PROSE MAKERS OF ENGLISH POETRY MAKERS OF ENGLISH FICTION 
Cloth, gilt top. net, $1.50. Cloth, gilt top, net, $1.50. Cloth, gilt top, net, $1.50. 

The Times Saturday Review says: “Mr. Dawson is an efficient, careful, thoughtful, and extremely a critic. 

His powers of analysis are considerable, his judgments are sympathetic, impartial, acute, interesting, and sane.” 


Prose You Ought to Know | Edited by JOHN R. HOWARD 


From an experience wide and varied Mr. Howard has drawn the material for this volume. The book is popular 
in form and style, and aims to be a handy guide to the favorite spots in one’s memory of great writers. 
Printed in two colors, net, $1.50. 


Hymns You Ought to Know | Edited by HENRY F. COPE 


A Selection of One Hundred Standard Hymns, together with short introductory biographical sketches. As 
literature, apart from their musical association, they have peculiar attraction. Printed in two colors, net, $1.50. 


Poems You Ought to Know |_Edited by E. W. PEATTIE 


As a collection of many chords by true singers, as a treasure box of precious memories, as a gift book of sweet 
companionship, this book of selected “ poems you ought to know” is admirable. Printed in two colors, net, $1.50. 


NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO, 80 Wabash Ave. TORONTO, LONDON, EDINBURGH 

















OR GTHE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


CHOICE BOOKS AND PINE STATIUNERY AT PER Our Fruur 
Ee te a a ALL THE WAY UP TO 


S 


Capital 
over & quarter million dollara It wl! psy you in many ways to get in tonch with ua at once 
The Union Library Association, 44 to 60 East 23rd St., New York 
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IMPORTANT AUTUMN BOOKS 





The Secret of the Moor Cottage 
By H. RIPLEY CROMARSH. 
12mo, 285 pages. Price $1.25. 
[TRE mere statement that this new nove! is written by the sister 
of A. Conan Doyle is enough to awaken public curiosity. It is 
a story of mystery and adventure that naturally involves a 
tive, who ultimately works out the puzzle that surrounds him and 
later writes about it himself. 


Father Pink 
By ALFRED WILSON BARRETT. 
12mo, 326 pages. Price $1.50. 
A MIVELY narrative of the wily Rp A 
harmless 


Priest, —- its are invol 
incbuding © hoseded pile of diausentn wi Ns for the hand 
of a woman who cwns the propert; y in question. The priest, as the 
cleverest actor in the drama, is an " easaiie interesting character. 





Latter-Day Love Sonnets 
Edited by LAURENS MAYNARD. 
8vo, 100 pages. Price $200 net. Postage 10 cents. 

[THE latest addition to the Love Sonnet Series, comprising the 

most brilliant Love Sonrets of nearly one hundred poets of 
the present day, both British and American —a notable group of 
—_ = of authors, issued in the handsome style characteristic 
of this series. 


Intimations of Immortality 
Compiled by HELEN P. PATTEN. 
12mo, 280 pages. Price $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 





The Cheerful Cricket, and others 
By JEANNETTE MARES. 
Large 8vo, 100 pages. Price $2.00. 

[HE life and doings of diminutive creatures of nature, expressed 

not in dull natural history facts, but in animated incident and 
action. Written in delightful language, with fascinating pictures ~ 
four colors. The most beautiful and entertain’ juvenile of the 
written bythe professor of English Literature in Mt.Ho!yokeCollege 


Stella’s Adventures in Starland 
By ELBRIDGE H. SABIN. 
8vo, 175 pages. Price $1. a 


SB Bien} wel toed Shon book 
— 





The Electric Theft 
By NEIL WYNN WILLIAMS. 

12mo, 311 pages. Price $1.50. 
For one who likes action, and not analysis; 
plot, original and novel, but reasona’ 
romance knit into the thread of incident, ' with a titanic le 
between two strong rivals, who make the very earth tremble in 
their efforts for mastery,—for such a one is a book well 

worth while. 


an unhackneyed 
ly ‘probable ; a love 





With Walt Whitman in Camden 
By HORACE TRAUBEL. 
8vo, 500 pages. Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 
HIS ating d record has been 1 trul likened | to Bos- 
well’s Ji he Tall and of the jon of 
the poet's daily life and ht. His conversations and his cor- 
with a host of world-famous men-of-letters show 
afresh the breadth of his human interest and the acuteness and 
candor of his critical judgment. 














SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 

















Important Holiday Publications 
From the press of JENNINGS & GRAHAM, Cincinnati 


WHERE LIFE IS REAL 
By HELEN HALE 
This author, a popular newspaper woman, writes with a direct- 
ness to the heart, portraying easily the human emotions, and 
appealing to the noblest sentiments. This is a series of her 
Short Stories and for a gift book it meets every requirement. 
Square 12mo. 186 pages. Gilt top. Half cloth, 
gray boards. Net price, $1.00. 


AROUND AN OLD HOMESTEAD 
By PAUL GRISWOLD HUSTON 
A nature book and a home description by an author who com- 
bines the qualities of literary genius and love of home to an 
extent that makes his work most desirable. 
Crown octavo. Printed on plate paper. Artistic cover 
design. ex * splendid. half tone illustrations. 365 pages. 


Net price 
DOROTHY 
By S. ELIZABETH SISSON 

A story of splendid strength and uty purpose. Just such as 
ine take pleasure in commending to your friend. True to life, 

Name poe taste; hopeful, inspiring a | with a plot well con- 

éd and admirably wrought out. 
12mo. ge, Art cover design. 
338 pages. Price, $1.50. 


THREE BOYS AND A GIRL 
By ANNE HELENA WOODRUFF 

These are young people full of life, fun and enthusiasm. Their 
adventures are told in style, with that flavor which 

‘just suits.” Every wide-awake boy and gir! will feel an unusual 
favor has been granted when this book is received. 

12mo. Illustrated. Beautifu! cover design. 
219 pages. Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 





With the Christmas Number 


YOUTH 


publishes. the first installment of a 
delightful serial for young people. 
The Street Singer, by John T. McIntyre, 
has a simplicity and charm that is 
irresistible. Besides, YOUTH has a 
feast of good things each month. 
Stories, Plays, Illustrated Articles, 
Pictures, Verse, Humor, Puzzles, etc. 





$1.00 a year. 10 cents a copy. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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FROM $175 TO $6 


If you were to subscribe for the English quarterlies, magazines, 
reviews, and literary, political, and scientific journals from which 
THE LIVING AGE takes its materials, they would cost more 
than $175. You would also waste a good deal of time in sifting 
out the important from the trivial, and determinip= what was 
really worth your reading. 

THE LIVING AGE practises this art of skipping you, and 
gives you, for $6.,in « single weekly magazine, lig 
hold, the best essays, the best fiction, the best poet 
most timely and important articles from th’ long list of 
periodicals, reprinted without abridgment. 





Six Dollars is not a large sum to pay for3,30° _—_es of the best 
contemporary reading, covering all subjects + ‘a interest, 
and embodying the freshest thought in literatur. national 


affairs, and current discussion. 

THE LIVING AGE presents each year twice as much material 
as is contained in one of the four-dollar monthly magazines. As 
it has the whole field of English periodical literature to select 
from, it is able to present a wider range of subjects, treated by a 
more brilliant list of writers, than any single magazine, English 
or American. 

But you can buy a magazine for less money? Certainly. 
There are more magazines than one can easily count which may 
be had for one dollar a year each. 

But there are magazines and 
presupposes intelligence and an alert interest in what is going on. 
To people of that sort it has ministered successfully for more than 
sixty years. | <n gees daaaaaaiacantemeaml 
indispensable than 

Subscribers for Se Oi ecto Pio Gocmaiiemten 
for 1906. 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET . - - BOSTON 
Please mention THE DIAL. 








A New Book by 
WILLIAM J. LONG 


BRIER-PATCH 
PHILOSOPHY 


By ‘“‘PETER RABBIT.” 


296 pages. With full-page and mar- 
ginal illustrations. $1.50 net. 


Lovers of Mr. Long’s work will find 
in his latest book a new charm of an 
unlooked-for quality. 


A hint of the contents of this volume 
of cheerful philosophy is found in its 
dedication: ‘*To those who have 
found their own world to be some- 
thing of a brier-patch.”” . 


GINN & COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
TRADE DEPARTMENT 











For a number of years we 
have been unusually success- 
ful in filling the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
No house in the country has bet- 
ter facilities for handling this busi- 
ness, as our large stock makes 
prompt service possible, and our long 
experience enables us to give valua- 
ble aid and advice to librarians. 
Library Department 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 


























JUST PUBLISHED 
The 


Voyages and Explorations of 
Samuel de Champlain 


Narrated by himself. Translated by Annie 
Nettleton Bourne. [Edited by Edward 
Gaylord Bourne. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. PRICE $2.00 NET. 


“An edition that represents in brief the sum of 
present-day knowledge of one of the most valuable 
and interesting narratives of early American 
exploration.” —The Outlook. 


A. S. BARNES & CO, 


11-15 East 24ta St., New York 











“An Anglo-American 
| Alliance”’ 


, ASerio-Comic Romance and Forecast of the Future, 







| By GREGORY CASPARIAN. 
Illustrated with Twelve Full-Page Halftones. 


| 


| It contains a clever potpourri of serious and humorous 
| comments on Seats guaaiee & Ge Ge. enlivened 
poetic romance, which culmi- 


| 


“ A unique mosaic of the sublime and the ridiculous.” 


Beene rp aasome 22 = Price $1.00 Postvaid 
| Address G. CASPARIAN, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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THE 
SCHOOL REVIEW 


A Journal of Secondary Education 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AND 
THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


The importance of the field of secondary edu- 
cation is gaining increasing recognition. 
While the intellectual aspects of the high 
school may appeal more immediately to teach- 
ers and superintendents, the physical, social, 
and moral problems presented by the boy and 
girl at this period are matters of deep con- 
cern to parents, and to all who are interested 
in their welfare. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


aims to meet the problems of this period of 
life and education. It believes that they can 
only be dealt with by bringing to the atten- 
tion of all the work of successful investigators 
or administrators, and by stimulating to deeper 
investigation those who are competent to deal 
with some phase of the broad situation. The 
Review understands its field to include all the 
problems that parent, teacher superintendent, 
or school board must face in dealing with this 
situation. On the one hand it will endeavor 
to be timely in bringing to the general atten- 
tion of the whole country whatever of interest 
or value is being done in any part. Import- 
ant discussions at educational gatherings will 
be reported and experiments in teaching or 
in administration will be described. At the 
same time it will be the purpose of the Review 
to study these topics not only in their more 
immediate bearings, but in their more funda- 
mental principles. The busy teacher or 
superintendent needs the help of the specialists 
in all educational fields, as well as the stimulus 
from others, who, like himself, are face to face 
with the immediate aspects of the problem. 


Issued Monthly except July and August 


$1.50 a Year 20 cents a Copy 





THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHER 


SCOPE 
This journal is devoted to theory and practice 
in elementary education; it is edited espe- 
cially with a view to assisting 

(1) Those who are engaged in teaching in 
the primary and grammar grades. 

(2) High-school teachers who are interested 
in questions pertaining to the proper organiza- 
tion and unification of the elementary and 
secondary curricula. 

(3) Principals and superintendents who are 
studying the problems of elementary education. 

(4) Those who, as students, are preparing 
themselves for entering the profession of 
teaching. 

(5) Parents who desire to keep in touch 
with the advance of modern elementary work. 

It is the aim, also to make the journal 
worthy the attention of educators generally, 
and of all people who are interested in a 
rational application of sound principles of 
pedagogy to the art of teaching. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


The journal will be open to all contributors who 
can offer something new and fresh and who 
know how to present and discuss their work 
from the standpoint of principle. In this 
way it should be useful to students and read- 
ing circles as a text in psychology and 


pedagogy. 


MONTHLY 


10 numbers a year, September to June, 
inclusive. 
$1.50 per Year 








DEPARTMENT 20 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


NEW NOVELS 








Jack London's WHITE FANG By the Author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild’’ 
“Jack London has hit the mark again in a splendid book .. . greater than ‘The Call of the Wild.’” 
—Evening Mail, New York. Cloth $1.50. 


F. M. Crawford's A LADY OF ROME 
“The most notable novel written by F. Marion Crawford since the days of * Saracinesca.’ . Tragic, human, 
convincing.” — Record- Herald, Chicago. Cloth, $1.50. 
By Henry George, Jr. THE ROMANCE OF JOHN BAINBRIDGE 
An effective novel of present-day life, politics, and love, in which many will trace with especial interest critical 
incidents based on facts in the career of the author’s father. Just ready. Cloth, $1.50. 
Will Payne's WHEN LOVE SPEAKS 


Reaches its climax ina situation both novel and dramatic; it is a story of human passion, which turns on a 
leading idea likely to arouse a great deal of discussion. Just ready. Cloth, $1.50. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


Bram Stoker's PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF HENRY IRVING 


“No matter what life or lives may appear with Irving as their subject, none will have stronger appeal, none will 
be more effective than this thrice commendable work before us.’’ — Baltimore Sun. 
With portraits and hitherto unpublished illustrations. Two demy 8vo volumes, $7.50 net. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s TARRY-AT- HOME TRAVELS 


“ Dr. Hale always treats his reader as his personal friend, and chats with him about men and things out of a full 
store of knowledge and with abundant personal anecdote, apt literary illustration and historical parallel . . . high 
ideals, and generous patriotism.’’— The Outlook. With 200 illustrations of Dr. Hale’s own collection. $2.50 net. 


NOTABLE BOOKS ON HISTORY, ETC. 


Dr. James Ford Rhodes’s HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
From the Compromise of 1850 to the Final Restoration of Home Rule in the South in 1877. 
Now complete in seven volumes. 8v0. Price of set: cloth, $17.50 net; half morocco, $32; three-quarters levant $40.00. 
“Mr. Rhodes has charm and lucidity of style and a rare gift for quotation . . . the faculty of seizing the word or 
phrase from letter, speech, or debate which reflects the actual movement of events and makes his reader the 
participant in a living scene. Above all he is inflexiby judicious, without causes to plead, friends to eulogize, or 
enemies to condemn, but with one sole aim, the truth.”"— The New York Tribune. Ready this day. 


Herbert Paul's HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND 
** Alertness of mind and the ability to visualize and present pointedly are Mr. Paul’s to an extraordinary 
degree . . . this book is unique.” — NV. Y. Times. 
Complete in five volumes. Volume V. just ready, $2.50 net; the set, $12.50 net. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM PITT, LORD CHATHAM 


When Secretary of State, with Colonial Governors and Military and Naval Commissioners in America. Edited by 
Gerrrupe Seuwyn Kimpawt, under the auspices of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America. 


In two volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 net. 
Professor Franklin H. Giddings's 
READINGS IN DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY 


The extracts range from Genesis to a newspaper of the current year, and supply at once a comprehensive body of 
sources for the student and a model of scientific treatment of the material constantly appearing in reviews, 
newspapers, etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.60 net. 
Beatrice C. Baskervilie’s THE POLISH JEW. His Social and Economic Value 


Is the result of eight years’ residence in Poland, wide opportunities of observing both towns and settlements, and 
of contact with leaders of thought upon all sides of the question, from anti-Semitic to the Jewish nationalist 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Professor A. V. Williams Jackson's PERSIA, PAST AND PRESENT 
A Book of Travel and Research. “Few books of travel published this year approach this in interest.” 
— Philadelphia Public Ledger. With 200 illustrations and a map. Cloth, $4.00 net; by mail $4.20. 
E. V. Lucas’s A WANDERER IN LONDON 


“ Eminently interesting, and, above all, eminently useful to the stranger in the great English city.””— The New 
York Tribune. 16 cf its many illustrations are in color. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net. 
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PEER GYNT. 


Sometime in the middle eighties strange ru- 
mors, proceeding ‘from the vicinity of Boston, 
were noised abroad. The cultured coteries of 
the American Athens had discovered, it seems, 
a new writer, a maker of plays in far-off Norway, 
who had startling opinions upon such cheerful 
subjects as hereditary viciousness, political cor- 
ruption, and the subjection of women. The mat- 
ter was investigated, and much agitation ensued. 
But such teapot-tempests of discussion had raged 
in those quarters before, and subsided without 
appreciable effects. In this case, however, to 
change the metaphor, there was fire beneath the 
smoke, and there arose a controversial confla- 
gration that was destined to spread far, to in- 
vade the woman’s club, and the newspaper, and 
the pulpit, and to work something like a revo- 
lution in the theatrical world. For this Nor- 
wegian playright, whose then unfamiliar name 
is now upon as many lips as that of Shakespeare, 
was found to be a genuine thinker of iconoclastic 
temper as well as a consummate master of stage- 
craft, and his works have forced themselves upon 
the theatre through the sheer power of poetical 
genius allied with technical mastery, until now, 
some score of years after those early Botolphian 
rumblings, the foremost of American actors has 
crowned his significant career by an elaborate pro- 
duction of one of the Norwegian’s two dramatic 
masterpieces, and has thereby done a great serv- 
ice to art, besides winning for himself a greener 
laurel than has hitherto adorned his brow. 

From the Ibsen of the eighties in America, 
allowed with fear and trembling an occasional 
experimental performance, to the Ibsen of our 
new century, revealed to eager throngs in the 
most elaborate and sumptuous of settings, is a 
far cry indeed. It is an even farther cry from 
the dry light and the desiccated dialogue of « A 
Doll Home” to the glowing color and riotous 
poetic imagination of “ Peer Gynt.” For one 
thing, Mr. Mansfield’s enterprise for the first 
time sets Ibsen before the theatre-going public 
in something like the right perspective. As we 
have been urging at many times for many years, 
the true Ibsen, the Ibsen who may fairly be 
accounted one of the great creative forces of the 
last century, is far less the author of the studies 
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of modern social life that have hitherto monopo- 
lized public interest in his work than the author 
of the two great dramatic poems, “ Brand ” and 
“ Peer Gynt,” with which that interest has been 
almost wholly unconcerned. Mr. Mansfield de- 
serves much gratitude for the conspicuous way 
in which he has now put the emphasis in the 
right place, and employed all the resources at 
his command for the proper presentation of a 
work compared with which Ibsen’s social dramas 
of the later period are of trifling significance. 
The first production of “ Peer Gynt” in the 
English language, which took place in Chicago 
a few days ago, must be regarded as a literary 
event of the first importance, and we make no 
apology for considering it in that light. 

We wish that it were possible to give hearty 
praise to the literary form in which the work 
appears, but that we are unable to do. Mr. 
Archer’s translation, which is the basis of Mr. 
Mansfield’s prompt-book, is very unsatisfactory. 
It preserves the rhythm of the lines in a rough 
fashion, but it makes no attempt to reproduce 
the rhymes, and the result is a sort of hybrid 
composition to which either good literal prose 
or free poetic paraphrase would be preferable. 
We know the difficulties attendant upon any 
kind of a translation of “ Peer Gynt,” and are 
well aware that an adequate translation is an 
impossibility; but something better than this 
might have been done with the text. Profes- 
sor Herford’s extraordinary rhymed version of 
“ Brand” gives us the example of what a really 
inspired translator might have made out of the 
companion work, and makes it clear that our 
demand is not a mere counsel of perfection. 
Furthermore, the most difficult scene in “‘ Peer 
Gynt,” the indescribably moving and pathetic 
seene of the death of Aase, has been translated 
by Mr. Gosse in a way that is marvellously 
reproductive of its poetical and emotional effect, 
and Mr. Mansfield would be well-advised to sub- 
stitute this version for the inferior one that he 
now uses of this particular scene. It would be 
so much of clear gain. For the rest, Mr. Archer 
fails at countless points to convey the poig- 
nancy, it may be, or the grotesque humor, or 
the acrid satire, of this passage or that ; in his 
version the keen edges have become dulled, and 
the gold transmuted into baser metal. 

In preparing his acting version of the play, 
Mr. Mansfield has been forced to take great 
liberties. To make of “ Peer Gynt” a prac- 
ticable stage-drama a free hand was necessary, 
and we are not disposed to be unreasonable in 
our criticism. Remembering what he has done 





with Shakespeare and Schiller, we were pre- 
pared for a greater violence to the framework of 
the piece than was actually in evidence. The 
fact must be taken into account that a complete 
production of “« Peer Gynt” is as impossible as 
a performance in its entirety of either ‘“‘ Hamlet” 
or the second part of “ Faust.” Many pages. 
must necessarily be excised to bring the perform- 
ance even within the four-hour limit. Allowance 
must also be made for the further fact that. 
Ibsen himself did not expect the work to appear 
upon the stage in the form in which he wrote it. 
He published it as a book, and hardly expected 
it to be produced at all. It was not until six 
or seven years later that he began to look at it 
from the stage standpoint, and then, when he 
asked Grieg to write the incidental music for the 
production, he outlined many changes from the 
printed text. He even went so far as to say 
that “almost the whole of the fourth act is 
to be omitted in the performance,” with the 
substitution of “a great musical tone-picture, 
suggesting Peer Gynt’s wandering all over the 
world.” He advised the omission of other scenes. 
also, and suggested various condensations in the 
text of scenes that could not be wholly spared. 
Mr. Mansfield, in dealing with this difficult. 
question, has adopted some of Ibsen’s sugges- 
tions, but rejected others. His initial perform- 
ances included a number of scenes that were 
afterwards excised owing to the great length of 
the play. The first three acts are given with 
few cuts and with little shifting of parts. The 
fourth act, which Ibsen thought should be left. 
out altogether, is represented by the scene upon 
the coast of Morocco, with the banquet, the 
stolen yacht, and the miraculous appearance of 
the emperor’s white charger. To this is added 
a rather meaningless dance of Anitra and her 
attendant maidens, which Anitra has to explain 
in an interpolated passage, for the scene in 
which that designing young woman cajoles the 
masquerading prophet out of steed and treasure 
is not given at all. The Sphinx and Memnon 
episodes, followed by the scene in the mad-house 
at Cairo, are omitted. The momentary vision 
of Solveig, so reminiscent of Faust’s vision of 
Gretehen in the midst of the Walpurgis night. 
revelry, is transferred from its desert setting to 
a place at the opening of the fifth act. This act. 
also suffers greatly from curtailment. We have 
the scene of the shipwreck, but not the subse- 
quent struggle in the water. The graveyard 
scene is omitted, as well as the suggestive scene 
in which Peer finds in an onion, with its many 
wrappings but no kernel, the symbol of his own 
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character. We are not given the symbolical 
scene of the yarn-balls and the dead leaves and 
the broken straws, for practical reasons which 
are sufficiently obvious. With the entrance of 
the button-molder the closing scene begins, and 
this is condensed in a way, that considerably 
impairs its logical force. Nevertheless, the out- 
come is wonderfully impressive. On the whole, 
our criticism on this score of condensation is di- 
rected not so much against the lengthy excisions 
as aguinst the occasional omissions of certain 
pregnant phrases. Among such unaccountable 
omissions we note, in the scene of Aase’s death, 
Peer’s momentary and ventriloquial assumption 
of the character of God the Father ; in the scene 
on the coast of Morocco, after his yacht has gone 
to the bottom, his plaint to the effect that Divine 
Providence is anything but economical in its 
methods; and in the scene with the button- 
molder, the latter’s words: “ Both strength and 
seriousness are needed for a sin.” 

The vast audiences that are filling the play- 
house nightly for week after week to witness 
this remarkable production must include many 
types of spectators, but so rich is the play in 
various kinds of interest that no one is likely 
to go away altogether unrewarded. At one 
extreme of appreciation we have the devotee of 
mugical comedy and spectacular fable and at 
the other we have the lover of poetry and the 
seeker after ethical truth, and both may find in 
“ Peer Gynt” something of their affair. For 
those whose dramatic ideal is found in “ The 
Wonderful Wizard of Oz” there is the giant 
pig, and the ugly urchin, and the dance of the 
Arabian maidens, and the gorgeous scene at the 
court of the old man of the mountains. What 
better sport than this could the most frivolous 
ask? For those who ask the stage to present 
an embodiment of poetry and pathos there are 
the Solveig scenes and the death of Mother 
Aase, accompanied by Grieg’s inspired music. 
And for those who look to the drama for an 
envisagement of the deepest problems of char- 
acter and fate there are the striking symbolisms 
of Béjg and the button-molder, the contrasted 
philosophies of self-sufficiency and self-realiza- 
tion, and the stern enforcement of the only law 
by which a man may save hissoul. Truly, here 
is a feast whereof the scraps alone would suffi- 
ciently furnish forth any ordinary dramatic 
banquet-table. 

Of Mr. Mansfield’s personal part in the pres- 
ent noteworthy production we would say just 
this: He has seized the greatest opportunity 
offered by the dramatic literature of our time, 





and he has given us a characterization which 
outranks the best of his previous efforts. In 
no single work that he has hitherto attempted 
has he shown such histrionic versatility, and in 
none has he given us so complete a revelation of 
the deeper possibilities of his art. He has risen 
magnificently to a great occasion, and he has his 
reward. His own summary of “ Peer Gynt” 
illustrates the completeness with which he has 
penetrated into the meaning of the poem, and 
may be suitably quoted as an appendix to our 
comment upon the performance. “This phan- 
tasmagoria, or comedy of human life, embraces 
all the elements of the serious, the pathetic, the 
tragic, the grotesque, the real and the unreal, 
the actualities and the dreams, the facts and the 
consequences, the ambitions and the disappoint- 
ments, the hopes and the disillusions, and the 
dread and terror, and the resurrection in love, of 
the human soul.” 








THE HUNGER-MOTIVE IN FICTION. 


Poets are not plagiarists, but men are the same. 
The distribution of myths, the reappearance of inci- 
dent, the repetitions of history, all point, not to 
tradition or heredity, but to the rooted likeness of 
men and circumstance. Nature and humanity — 
this is the world; and the world of art is like unto 
it. The works of this last world vary according to 
their intensity, their differing admixture of plot and 
character, and by the quality of soul in the creative 
artist which gives him his originality of thought and 
separateness of expression. 

Hunger is the great motive for the work of the 
world. Nearly all industries, warfares, adventures, 
displays of wealth, social arrangements as far as 
property is concerned, are bottomed on this fact. 
Half the happiness or misery of mankind arise from 
it. The mere will to live expresses itself as 
before conscious identity is established. And the 
old woman in “ Punch,” who, when her clergyman 
inquired of her what blessings she was most grateful 
for during her long life, answered, “ My wictuals,” 
said a true thing. ; 

What would fiction do without eating and drink- 
ing? If I were asked to name the difference between 
dramatic and narrative art, I think I should say that 
it consisted in the way that respective poets feed 
their characters. Of course there are some pick- 
ings on the tables of the dramatists. The Thyestian 
banquet is at least mentioned in the Agamemnon, 
and in the Cyclops we almost assist at a similar 
cannibalistic feast. Shakespeare in general is a “ poor 
provider,” though the Duke feasts in Arden, and 
Macbeth sits down to the ghost-interrupted uet, 
and Falstaff consumes at least one pennyworth of 
bread. If Shakespeare had had a real feeling for 
good living, he would not have let Petruchio fling 
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the viands about as he did. No; the dramatists do 
not much condescend to eating. They can handle 
liquor very prettily. Don Juan drinks to the Com- 
mandante. The boors tipple in Auerbach's cellar, 
and Carl Moor and his comrades swig in the forest. 
But they do not fall to like honest trenchermen. 
Possibly it is because in a play they have not the 
time. A glass of wine can be tossed off in a second, 
but nobody would believe that a character could get 
through a satisfactory meal in the brief moment 
allowed by stage action. 

But the narrative poets and novelists! What 
banquets, feasts, dinners, luncheons, snacks, they 
provide, primarily for their characters and second- 
arily for their readers’ regalement! To begin with 
Homer: his heroes are always eating, and we are 
even allowed to see the cooking of the huge joints 
of beef that nourish their mighty ardor. De Quincey 
found out that Odysseus ate four dinners in one 
night! Probably he was laying in for a campaign, 
like the Esquimaux who eat enough blubber and 
whale-oil at one meal to last them a month. The 
old Irish epics reek with the kitchen smell. Their 
heroes fought magnificently for their cattle-spoils, 
and devoured them nobly. The worst reproach a 
bard could cast upon a man was to say that in his 
house “the guests did not grease their knives.” 
Chaucer is a very lord of hospitality. One of his 
most amiable characters is the Frankelein in whose 
house “it snowed of meat and drink.” Milton, the 
loftiest of poets, is liberal enough to Adam and Eve 
in the matter of fruits and nuts and such like food 
— rather cold comfort, one would think, though the 
Archangel partakes affably enough when he drops 
in to take pot-luck with our first parents. Keats’s 
pretty “ spread ” in the “ Eve of St. Agnes” reminds 
me of a supper I once sat down to after a long cold 
day’s ride. It consisted of four kinds of cake, three 
kinds of pie, and a half-dozen different preserves. 
But Keats’s meal was purely an esthetic one, for 
the eye. It does not appear that the parties in in- 
terest partook of it at all. They tripped away into 
the night, and left the cates and dainties untouched 
in Madeline's chamber. ; 

After all, it is to the prose writers that we must 
go for the full fury and fervor of appetite and the 
satisfaction thereof. Petronius devotes nearly the 
whole of his book to Trimalchio’s dinner. Some 
library-giving philanthropist should make this work 
accessible to the poor of all the world. There is 
enough food in it for an army. Reading it is as 
good as a meal, any day. One can say of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights” that the people in it are great dinner- 
givers. They never meet together in a social way 
but someone claps his hands and servants appear 
with salvers laden with food. Of course, to a flesh- 
eating Northerner the temperate Arab’s predilection 
for dates and figs and sherbets seems trifling. The 
celebrated Barmecide dinner is only their ordinary 
fare pushed to the extreme. Mention of this meal 
brings to mind that other state banquet where Sancho 
Panza, at the height of his felicity as governor of 





an island, has the dishes whisked away from him 
before he can taste them. Cervantes, indeed, is full 
of delightful episodes of eating, and though Don 
Quixote may have to discourse over a banquet of 
acorns, or Sancho gorge himself with cow-heel, they 
both make up for it at Camacho’s wedding, where 
the squire is given a long fork and told to browse 
at large among the steaming cauldrons. 

Fielding and Smollet, as befitted their lusty na- 
tures, gave their heroes large appetites and let them 
loose on an innkeeping world. Fielding even endows 
his heroines with a certain touch of that feeling for 
food which is probably out of the reach of the femi- 
nine soul. That supper — of stewed mutton, was it 
not ?— which Amelia prepared for Captain Booth 
deserves Thackeray’s praise. Sir Walter Scott was 
hardly inferior as a trencherman to his predecessors. 
The scene where the pious Clerk of Copemanhurst 
first denies and then accords King Richard his hos- 
pitality is one of the decisive dinners of fiction. But 
the culinary gods of literature are surely Dumas 
and Dickens. Their books exhale, not the odor of 
Russia leather or celestial gums, but the fragrance 
of delightful cookery. We open one of them with 
the same feeling with which we approach a country 
inn at the coming of dusk, and see the windows 
glowing red and the gray smoke curling up from the 
chimneys. Nor are we ever disappointed. What 
a savory succession of viands do we enjoy! What 
a motley and magnificent company of boon comrades 
do we meet! How often have we lunched, guests 
unseen, with D’Artagnan and his comrades in, the 
Bastion St. Gervais, or watched Chicot in the Paris 
tavern persuade Dom Modeste out of his fasting and 
his sermon! How often have we been with Dick 
Swiveller and the Marchioness at their frugal meal, 
or looked on as Tom Pinch’s sister made the meat 
pie! But perhaps the full enthusiasm, the very rigor 
of the game of eating, is to be found, not in a novel, 
but in the “Noctes Ambrosianw” of Christopher 
North. This is the delirium of what Milton called 
“eoncoctive heat.” As compared with other writers 
who imaginatively tickle the gustatory nerves, Wilson 
reminds me of the placard in a Western restaurant: 
“ Dinner fifty cents; an immortal gorge, one dollar.” 

Even Homer did not catalogue all the heroes on 
the plains of Troy, and I cannot begin to name the 
novelists to whom hunger and its satisfaction are 
sources of incident. In general, the keener the want 
the keener the zest of eating, both to the character 
and the reader. When one of Mr. Clark Russell’s 
sailors, after tossing about for days in an open boat, 
climbs aboard a deserted ship, breaks into the store- 
room, eats his fill and takes an inventory of the 
provisions at hand, our mouths water in sympathy. 
The lists of provisions given in books of Arctic’ 
exploration are delightful reading, though no one 
would care to wade through a grocer’s catalogue. 
In a higher way there are carefully-wrought scenes 
of hunger in fiction which impress us by their pathes. 
Jane Eyre’s starvation on her flight from Thornfield 
Hall is one. The incident in Feuillet’s novel, where 
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the starving young nobleman takes a piece of bread 
which his sister is about to throw away, and tells 
her that he will give it to a poor man, is another. 
Starvation, indeed, is one of the long-suits of the 
novelist to engage our sympathy. 

Pestilence, disease, resulting as they mostly do 
from a lack of proper nutrition, are powerful agents 
of plot and situation. For the first, there is the 
Florentine plague which serves as a sombre back- 
ground to the gay scenes of the Decameron, the 
similar pestilence which is introduced into Manzoni’s 
Promessi Sposa, and the death-scourge at Philadel- 
phia which is the main subject of one of Brockden 
Brown’s novels, I think “Edgar Huntley.” Disease 
in individuals is too common in literature to need 
specification. I will only name André Chenier’s 
poem, the Jeune Malade. Convalescence, too, which 
is a sort of new birth with a special keenness and 
delicacy of appetite and sense, is a good theme. 
Thomas Gray has a poem on the subject, and there 
is a novel by Edmond About describing the recovery 
of a consumptive girl in the South of Europe which 
treats the matter with great charm. 

Wealth, which is a sort of concentrated food, or 
at least a safeguard against hunger, is an ingredient 
in most plots. The Argonauts sail for the Golden 
Fleece; King Lear gives his property away and 
comes to grief ; the envious uncle does the Babes in 
the Wood to death in order to inherit their estate; 
the Nabob from India comes back in the nick of time 
to endow a heroine or rescue a scapegrace nephew, 
— obviously this branch of our inquiry is so large 
that one can only hint at it. Adventures to gain a 
fortune, treasure-seeking, and so forth, come under 
this head. Dumas’s “ Monte Cristo,” Poe’s “Gold 
Bug,” and a myriad other stories, body forth the 
primal ides of wealth as a shield and a weapon. 
Perhaps “ Robinson Crusoe” is the central book of 
the world in symbolizing the desirability of property. 
When Crusoe is cast away and has stripped the 
wreck of all available articles, he boasts that he has 
a greater stock of necessities than was ever gathered 
together for one man’s use before. Yet he goes on 
building, planting, breeding, and is really the type 
of our race. Balzac is the novelist of modern times 
who has most realized the value of wealth. Money 
is the great theme of all his works. Other novelists 
and dramatic writers have made the miser a comic 
or despicable figure, but old Grandet is almost re- 
spectable. The getting of money with him is a duty 
and a religion. 

There are many figures in fiction that stand for 
the negation of wealth. The hermit idea is best 
embodied in the Hindoo epics and dramas ; but the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, the Timon of Shakespeare, 
Scott’s Black Dwarf, are European examples. Per- 
haps Thoreau’s Walden may be accepted as our 
American contribution on this theme. Wars, con- 
quests, discoveries of new lands, colonizing, and such 
enterprises, are for the most part only larger exhibi- 
tions of the greed for wealth, the desire to make 
life secure. The multitude moves, instead of one 





man. The results belong to history rather than to 
fiction, but literature takes the historic legend for 
its own. The Pandu brothers, Herakles, Agamem- 
non, Cesar, Attila, Vasco de Gama, Columbus, — 
the names are endless of those who explore or 
struggle for dominion. 

There is a whole section of literature which deals 
with the growing of crops, the raising of cattle, the 
annual replenishment of man’s stock of food. The 
pastoral poetry of the world, the idyls of Theocritus, 
Virgil’s Georgics, the Italian and English shepherd 
plays, are all based on this theme. Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village” gives the idea in reverse. A 
thousand modern novels deal with the life connected 
with pastoral occupations. Half the charm of “ Lorna 
Doone” resides in the pictures of farm-life — the 
corn waving on the hillside, the poultry cackling in 
the yard, the pigs fattening in the pen, all of which 
edibles are to furnish provender for the mighty 
appetites of John Ridd and his compeers. The novels 
of Thomas Hardy also are full of such scenes. The 
sense of growing things pervades them all. 

The nomad life of hunting and fishing is almost 
equally represented in fiction. Rama and Sita and 
Laksmana in the Indian jungle, the Hunt in Calydon 
which has inspired more than one ancient and mod- 
erntragedy, Der Freishatz, Melville’s “Moby Dick,” 
—these are only a few instances. There is an 
American author of the past, who used to be called 
the “ Shakespeare of nature-writers,” whose hunting 
sketches and stories have a freshness and zest all 
their own. No one has expressed better than Frank 
Forrester the primal savagery of man in preying 
upon the lower creatures, his delight in hunting, 
tracking, killing, and eating his game. With our 
more recent nature-writers the bird or beast “ sits 
not as a meat but as a guest,” which is more humane 
but hardly as true. 

Commerce has to do with the hunger idea also, 
as providing the means for distribution of earth’s 
products. And with commerce come in the themes 
of houses, inns, cities, roads, rivers, the sea. And 
these themes bourgeon out into innumerable minor 
ideas of home, hospitality, journeys, highwaymen, 
voyages, pirates, and so forth forever. Science in 
use has provided weapons to fight hunger, and 
writers like Jules Verne and Mr. Wells have drawn 
inspiration from its inventions. 

Lastly in our category, there is the hunger of the 
earth and the hunger of the ocean. The earth, like 
Kronos, devours its own children, trees, vegetation, 
men, cities. This theme is best expressed in Gray’s 
“ Elegy ” and Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis.” The ocean 
finally devours the earth and all that is thereon. 
Cities which have slipped into the sea have furnished 
matter for many a legend and song, as have the 
stories of burned galleons and fleets. After the Duke 
of Clarence’s vision in Shak Mr. Janvier’s 
“§ Sea” is the most wholesale and impres- 
sive treatment I can think of regarding this theme. 


Cuartes Leonarp Moore. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


DEVIOUS METHODS OF BOOK ADVERTISING. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

The “boom” spirit, of which the Western town has 
often been said to have a monopoly, makes its appear- 
ance in strange surroundings. A few evenings ago 
I was greatly enjoying that wise and human book by 
Benson, “From a College Window.” Under the spell 
of the thought and the charm of the style, I was living 
in another world from that in which hard material 
standards have so much sway, when suddenly I came 
upon the following passage: 

“I was reading the other day a sensible and appreciative 

review of Mr. Lucas’s new biography of Charles Lamb.” 
At the right of the last word in the sentence stood a 
figure ', an addition the more distracting because it was 
a reference to one of the only two foot-notes in the vol- 
ume. So, the spell of the book broken, I studied the 
note. It read: 

“E. V. Lucas: The Life of Charles Lamb. 2 vols. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York.” 

The spirit of inquiry was now aroused, so I turned 
back to the title-page; then I realized that the enter- 
prising firm of publishers of « From a College Window” 
had seen, and seized upon, the opportunity to advertise 
another of its valuable publications. Into the midst of 
a bit of writing full of unworldliness, and formed by 
the artistic spirit, they had interjected a bit of commer- 
cialism. It was as if a salon picture had been exhibited 
with a “paster” on the centre of the canvas proclaim- 
ing its price and the name of the agent of sale. It 
reminded one — to compare small things with great — 
of Lowell rudely awakened from his twilight reverie in 
the Cambridge fields by the patronizing appeal of a 
German beggar. If such a use of books for advertising 
purposes is unassailable by any but a squeamish criticism, 
may we not expect that some day the foot-notes of our 
volumes of essays or of poems, perhaps even of our 
manuals of devotion, will contain such sprightly refer- 
ences as: 

“ Why not buy ‘The Fighting Chance’ } + -\ peelaeeemna 


* The book to which the author refers is one of our publica- 
tions, a complete price-list of which will be sent on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp.” 


One cannot help wendering how Mr. Benson, lover as 
he is of a good book, and tho ly contemptuous of 
whatever would debase it, would treat such a turn-a- 
penny intrusion upon his readers’ peace and satisfaction. 

Epwarp S. Parsons. 

Colorado College, Colorade Springs, Nov. 10, 1906. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


THe TIMIDITY OF AMERICAN POETRY is a quality 
pointed out and commented on by an English critic in 
a London journal. This lack of confidence, often ap- 
pearing under the guise of sentimentality, is attributed 
partly to the fact that our poetry is no us na- 
tional song, but rather voices “the traditions of a race 
which, by the time when American poetry can first be 
taken seriously, had become an alien and distrusted 
race”; and partly is it ascribed to the Calvinism that 
forms an element in the American temperament. It is 
this want of assured poise in us as a young people that 





well characterized and in part accounted 
for by by Dr. ©. Stanley Hall in a little book written on 
his return from a sojourn abroad. But we have pro- 
gressed since then. With the development of national 
consciousness and conscience come larger literary free- 
dom and independence, and one day we shall wake 
up and feel no more afraid of the older families of our 
kind across the water. Walt Whitman, of all our 

was least afraid of them, and they seemed to like him 
the better for it. 

THE IMPRACTICABILITY OF INTERNATIONAL DRAMA 
is stoutly maintained by that competent critic, Mr. 
William Archer. “Every nation,” he contends, “must 
hold up its own mirror to its own soul — else is the 
theatre a mere plaything, an article of luxury.” And 
again: “ As a general rule, only third-rate, conventional, 
machine-made plays are capable of exportation.” But 
Mr. Archer has just been paying a visit to Berlin, where 
he finds that one can see more of Shakespeare on the 
stage than in London, and at least as much of Ibsen as 
in Christiania; and he also discovers that Bjérnson, 
Strindberg, Maeterlinck, Oscar Wilde, and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw are all, in a greater or less degree, naturalized on 
the Berlin stage. We must hold — and it is hard to 
believe that Mr. Archer would seriously dispute it — 
that the best in dramatic as in other literature has some- 
thing of the universality of light and air, of blue skies 
and of the mind of man. 


THE LAKE-DWELLERS’ CIVIC PRIDE will be gratified by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s remarks on Chicago in his new 
book, “ Memories and Thoughts.” He says: “Chicago 
struck me as being somewhat unfairly condemned as 
devoted to nothing but Mammon and pork. Certainly, 
during my visit, I heard of nothing but the progress of 
education, university endowments, people’s institutes, 
libraries, museums, art schools, workmen’s model dwell- 
ings and farms, literary culture, and scientific founda- 
tions. I saw there one of the best equipped and most 
vigorous art schoois in America, one of the best Toyn- 
bee Hall settlements in the world, and ay - the most 
rapidly developed university in existence y friends 
of the Union League, themselves men of business proud 
of their city, strongly urged me to dispense with the 
usual visit to the grain elevators and the stockyards, 
where hogs and oxen are slaughtered by millions and 

consigned to Europe, but to spend my time in inspecting 
libraries, schools, and museums. No city in the world 
can show such enormous endowments for educational, 
scientific, and charitable purposes, lavished within ten 
years, and still unlimited in supply.” Really, we are 
getting on! It is not so long ago that another English 
traveller disposed of Chicago by a single line in his 
book on America: i isit Chicago, 

should I care for pig-sticking?”” Why, indeed? It has 
long puzzled the people of Chicago to: tell why the 
tastes of so many English visitors should run that way. 
We are glad at last to have become objects of interest 
to a class who, like Mr. Frederic Harrison, have an eye 
for something besides pigs. 


THE PRINTING OF NEW PLAYS is urged upon English 
and American playwrights by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
in “ The Theatre Magazine” for October. German and 
French plays appear in book form as a matter of course, 
and are often in the hands of the public before their 

tation on the stage. “Surely in France,” writes 


. Jones, “the art of acting, as well as the art of the 
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drama, stands upon an immeasurably higher level than 
in England; and this is partly due to the differentiation 
in the public mind of the art of the drama from the art 
of acting. Both are judged in their due relation to each 
other, and both are judged on their respective merits 
instead of being carelessly muddled together. And in 
weighing the advantages and disadvantages which would 
accrue to the actor were every play to be published 
simultaneously with its production, he may be asked to 
reflect that the printing and reading of plays tends to 
raise the intellectual level of the drama, and with it the 
intellectual quality of the acting and the intellectual 
status of the actor. No actor who respects and loves 
his art . . . can consistently object to the immediate 
publication of a play on the eve, or on the morrow, of 
its production.” A movement is noted on both sides of 
the Atlantic toward the publication of English and 
American plays, and a leading New York, publishing 
house has undertaken to issue some of Mr. Clyde Fitch’s 
dramas. Several of our college professors of English 
are furthering this movement by putting their classes 
through a course of lectures and examinations on cur- 
rent plays of the better sort. Of course the theatre 
managers and syndicates constitute a power to be reck- 
oned with in effecting this innovation, but their opposition 
may be overcome here as it has been elsewhere. 

BLUNDERS OF TRANSLATORS are again going the rounds 
of the literary journals. Old wood to burn, old wine to 
drink, old friends to trust, and old jokes to laugh at. 
Along with the ancient tested and approved absurdities 
in this department of whimsical literature are cited sev- 
eral more modern instances. “La Dernitre Chemise de 
YAmour” (“ Love’s Last Shift ”) is classic; but “ Frappé 
ou Mademoiselle” as a rendering of the title of the 
farce “ Hit or Miss,” and “ Le Ministre Assassin ” as an 
equivalent of “The Stickit Minister,” may possibly still 
have a flavor of novelty to some readers. Goldsmith’s 
line “ As ocean sweeps the labored mole away” (from 
« The Deserted Village ”) is said to have been Gallicized 
by one of these ingenious mistranslators, “Comme la 
mer détruit les travaux de la taupe.” Truly, the per- 
formances of the literal translator are almost as amusing 
as those of the phonetic speller. 

Tue HUMOR oF Mr. G. Lowes DicKINson is an ele- 
ment of his art that might well have received at least 
@ passing word in Mr. Hellems’s appreciation recently 
published in these columns. It is a humor that is as 
modestly unobstrusive as it is quietly enjoyable — to 
the reader who is content to be amused without burst- 
ing five buttons off and tumbling in a fit. The opening 
of Arthur Ellis’s slap-dash harangue in “A Modern 
Symposium ” is an illustration, especially when taken 
in connection with the immediately preceding speech. 
“ This,” he begins, “is an extraordinary discovery Wilson 
has made, that fathers have children, and children fa- 
thers! One wonders how the world has got on all these 
centuries in ignorance of it. It seems so obvious, once 
it has been stated. But that, of course, is the nature of 
great truths; as soon as they are announced they seem 
to have been always familiar. . . . It is the privilege 
of genius to formulate for the first time what everyone 
has been dimly feeling.” Humor, tuo, of a grim sort, 
imparts flavor to this same Wilson’s somewhat aggres- 
sively arrogant assertions. “What else the state can 
do,” he says in the course of his address, “it must do 
by education; a thing which, at present, I do not hesi- 





tate to say, does not exist among us. We have an 
elementary system of cram and directed by the 
soulless automata it has itself produced; a 

system of athletics and dead languages presided over 
by gentlemanly amateurs; and a university system which 
— well, of which I cannot trust myself to speak.” With 
the humor of the book there is a sufficiency of wit to 
keep sweet the temper of this many-voiced discussion, 
in which the reader watches with curiosity and amuse- 
ment “one building after another laboriously raised by 
each speaker in turn, only to collapse ignominiously at 
the first touch administered by his successor.” 

THE PERFECT TYPE OF CITY-LOVER, we take it, was 
Charles Lamb. His was “a mind that loves to be at 
home in crowds ”; and to such a mind, he tells us, even 
the mud of London is pure gold. Quite naturally, then, 
we should look for much of Lamb in an anthology 
celebrating “The Friendly Town,” and particularly so 
when the compiler happens to be so devout an Elian 
as Mr. E. V. Lucas. There is a good deal from Lamb 
in Mr. Lucas’s pretty volume, but the selections seem 
to us for the most part irrelevant. One searches in 
vain for the first passage that inevitably comes to mind 
when one thinks of Lamb and London: 

“The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet Street; the 
innumerable trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, wag- 
gons, playhouses; all the bustle and wickedness round about 
Covent Garden; the very women of the Town; the watchmen, 
drunken scenes, rattles; life awake, if you awake, at all hours of 
the night; the impossibility of being dull in Fleet Street; the 
crowds, the very dirt and mud, the sun shining upon houses and 
pavements, the print shops, the old bookstalls, parsons cheapen- 
ing books, coffee-houses, steams of soups from kitchens, the 
pantomimes — London itself a pantomime and a masquerade — 
all these things work themselves into my mind, and feed me, 
without a power of satiating me. The wonder of these sights 
impels me into night-walks about her crowded streets, and I 

Strand from fullness of joy at so 


If there is not in this, and other similar passages from 
Lamb not made use of by Mr. Lucas, the very essence 
of the urban spirit, where may it be found ? 

LIMITED EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS offer en- 
couraging testimony of those authors’ continued vogue, 
at least among the more well-to-do, despite the not in- 
frequent purchase of these sumptuous sets for purposes 
of show rather than use. Such editions of Dickens and 
Stevenson are now announced. The elder novelist’s 
works, in a “ National Edition” of forty volumes, in- 
cluding more than 130 pieces now first collected, are 
issued by Messrs. Chapman & Hall of London, who 
began to publish for Dickens seventy years ago. The 
pictures, 850 in number, comprise all the original draw- 
ings, with other illustrative matter. Forster’s life of 
the author is also included. The edition is “strictly 
limited to 750 sets for England and America,” and the 
English price, with the English fondness for the odd 
penny, is just sixpence over half a pound per volume. 
All this is well enough, except that the raking and 
scraping together of hitherto uncollected (and, inferen- 
tially, unimportant) matter is of doubtful wisdom. The 
Stevenson enterprise, undertaken by Messrs. Cassell & 
Co. with the sanction of all parties legally concerned, 
and with Mr. Edmund Gosse as editor, is more generous 
in the fixing of its limit — 1550 copies, at ten guineas 
each, being promised. The speedy rise in price of the 
Edinburgh edition of twelve years ago appears to ensure 
the success of this new and, as may be hoped, equally 


excellent issue of a popular author. 
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AN ENGLISH JOURNALIST IN PARIS.* 


Baudelaire, as quoted by Mr. Sherard in 
prefacing his “‘ Twenty Years in Paris,” used 
to say, “J’ai plus de souvenirs que si j’avais 
mille ans.” For one with only the twenty- 
second part of a thousand years to look back 
upon, this Englishman in Paris is surprisingly 
fertile in reminiscences, and also, it may be 
added, almost as garrulous — in an entertaining 
fashion — as one might imagine Baudelaire’s 
hypothetical millennarian to be. He says he 
is conscious “ that many people have been left 
unnamed who ought to have been named, and 
that many things have not been told which 
ought to have been told.” But his five hundred 
large pages of recollections will do very well for 
a young man, and we can patiently wait awhile 
for the many people and the many things here 
omitted. In fact, it would not be hard to point 
out some omissible passages even in the present 
volume, as, for example, this sage reflection near 
the beginning : 

“Slanderers are a very contemptible race. Indeed, 

their very practice and infamy are confessions of their 
own inferiority. The harm they do is incalculable. 
Few people there are who have not cause to regret 
having listened to their evil tales about their contem- 
poraries.” 
This ostentatious avoidance of gossip is a famil- 
iar and amusing feature in both talkers and 
writers. However, the author has done himself 
no serious discredit in the present instance ; and 
though he is fond, perhaps pardonably fond, of 
advertising his own foresight after the event, 
and nothing loth to represent himself as enjoy- 
ing the friendship of great men before as well 
as after they had achieved greatness, the whole 
narrative moves so briskly, the dialogue is car- 
ried on by so many and so interesting actors, 
the stage is so crowded, and the scenes succeed 
one another so quickly, that it would be unhand- 
some to feel otherwise than friendly toward the 
purveyor of so much varied entertainment. 

Mr. Sherard is too well known in the world 
of letters to need many words of introduction 
here. He says of his entrance into journalism : 

“It was by mere accident that having come to Paris 
to lead a life devoted to literature and to study, and to 
seek the companionship and instruction of the great 


minds in the capital of the world’s intellect, I was drawn 
into the vortex of journalism. I had no training for this 








Ma 7g my nye Being Some Recollections of a 
Literary Life. By Robert Harborough Sherard. Illustrated. 
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life; my sympathies were altogether elsewhere; I was 
at home rather in the study than in the antechambers 
of notoriety; it has, indeed, always been only by a strong 
effort that I have been able to bring myself to those acts 
of importuning others which the profession of reporter 
exacts. For the foreign correspondent is, in the first 
place, a reporter.” 

Yet he appears bravely to have overcome his 
diffidence. On another page he declares, “« There 
is one excellent thing about the new journalism, 
and that is that it dispels all false modesty. 
When one has either to do or to ‘ get left,’ and 
when to get left usually means to die of hunger, 
one develops remarkable energy in the assertion 
of one’s personality.”” Yes, and the more ’s the 
pity. Of the notabilities that figure most con- 
spicuously on Mr. Sherard’s ample page, we will 
name de Lesseps, Zola, Daudet, Oscar Wilde, 
the ill-fated Ernest Dowson, and Mr. Edison. 
Our author’s literary leanings are sufficiently 
indicated by his ardently-expressed admiration 
of Zola and Mr. George Moore. As Paris cor- 
respondent of a new York paper, Mr. Sherard 
called upon de Lesseps, in 1887, to question 
him on the subject of the Panama Canal. What 
the great promoter is reported to have said has 
a present-day interest. 

««T am as full of confidence as ever. If you are a 
shareholder in the Panama Company, let me advise you 
to put your shares away in a safe, and to bolt and bar 
them in. We shall open our canal at the end of 1889, 
after the Exhibition here, or at the very latest at the 
beginning of 1890. That is certain. I say it and I mean 
it. What was the reason of the recent fall in the shares ? 


The maneuvres of certain rogues, speculators of course, 
who trade on the pusillanimity of the shareholders.’”’ 


A few words from M. Eiffel, another and a 
more fortunate director of great engineering 
works, will interest statisticians, and others also. 


«“«Tt has been ascertained by statistical observation 
that in engineering enterprises one man is killed for 
every million francs that is spent on the work. Thus, 
supposing you have to build a bridge at an expense of 
one hundred million francs, you must be prepared for 
the death of one hundred men. In building the Eiffel 
Tower, which was a construction costing six million and 
a half, we only lost four men, thus re below the 
average. In the construction of the Forth Bridge, fifty- 
five men were lost in over forty-five million francs’ worth 
of work. Here the average is much exceeded; but when 
the special risks are remembered, this number shows as 
a very small one, and reflects very great credit on the 
engineers for the precautions which they took on behalf 
of their men.’” 


The author appears to have made a slip just 
before this in making the same speaker say, in 
reference to this bridge, that “the number of 
workmen who were killed during the 


carrying 
out of the work was much below the ascertained 
average.” 
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To pass from the fashioning of iron to the 
shaping of sentences, here is what the younger 
Dumas said to Mr. Sherard on the subject of 
literary style, when the name of Jules Verne 
had been introduced : 

««T am trying to get the Academy to recognize his 
merits. I am pushing his claims to be admitted. But 
why will he live au bout du monde? Why does he live 
in Amiens? “Les absents ont toujours tort,” and the 
fault that they find with him is that his style is bad, 
that he has no style, as if that were not a contradiction 
in itself. To have no style is to have a good style. 
Dumas had no style. I have no style. Style is a neces- 
sity only to the writer who has nothing to say.’” 

In vindication of Maupassant’s true-hearted- 
ness and warmth of affection, the author writes : 

« As a matter of fact, those who knew the intimacies 
of Guy de Maupassant’s life, knew of a love story in 
which he had shown himself the most impassioned of 
wooers, and of lovers the most ardent and faithful. It 
was my privilege to have in my hands a collection of 
love-letters written by him, and I sometimes regret that 
I did not consent to make use of them for publication. 
They were models of the style, and I do not think that 
de Maupassant ever surpassed in any of his works the 
beauty of this prose.” 

Mr. Sherard makes himself a bit tiresome 
with his excessive admiration for Oscar Wilde, 
about whom he has elsewhere written so fully. 
He also enlarges on the part he took in enlight- 
ening the world as to Captain Dreyfus’s inno- 
cence and in predicting its ultimate vindication. 
And this naturally brings in Zola, and the 
author’s stanch advocacy of the French realist’s 
claim to greatness long before England would 
consent to tolerate him. A little less insistence 
by Mr. Sherard on his own courage and perspi- 
cacity in this matter would have sufficed. Yet 
his self-complacency is not unpardonable. 

The author’s style is, of course, journalistic, 
but not pronouncedly so. He could study meth- 
od and brevity with advantage. An occasional 
Gallicism, as the use of the definite article with 
abstract nouns, is not surprising in an author 
who has lived so long among Frenchmen. The 
occurrence of “ ridded,” “ frightened of,”’ “ mid- 
dle of the ages,” “ gazetteer” (meaning jour- 
nalist), here and there attracts attention, even 
though the writer may be guilty of nothing 
worse than an unusual or an obsolete form. 
But when he writes of an “argument ab im- 
probabile,” and then two lines below, as if to 
prevent any charitable ascription of this “ im- 
probable” Latin to the compositor, speaks of 
“arguing ab improbabile,” he exposes himself 
to the critic’s shaft. And when he makes Mr. 
Edison say of electricity, “ It is a mode of mo- 
tion, a system of vibrations. A certain speed 
of vibrations produces heat ; a lower [ours the 





italics] speed, light ; still lower something else,” 
— he represents either Mr. Edison or himself 
as deficient in the very rudiments of molecular 
physics. On one page he says of the murderer 
Aubert’s kindness to animals, “ This character- 
istic has been often noticed in those who have 
no kindness for their fellow-creatures.” But in 
a later chapter he declares, % propos of Mme. 
Bernhardt’s alleged cruelty to a pet cat, “I 
don’t think that there is ever anything very 
wrong about a man or woman who is kind to 
animals.” Two descriptions, fortunately brief 
and as inoffensive as such descriptions could 
well be, are given of executions, a triple and a 
double one, at which the author was present ; 
yet it is in reference to scenes of this sort that 
he gravely writes : “« When the law affords such 
disgusting spectacles as the slaughter of a hu- 
man being, it can hardly be expected that the 
better and humaner classes will be represented 
amongst the spectators.’’ He does not, however, 
make it appear that his own presence was on 
either occasion indispensable, and with reference 
to one of them he distinctly says that he attended 
to oblige a friend. 

The book has eight portraits of well-known 
Frenchmen, and two facsimile letters, a charac- 
teristic one from Mr. Edison and one of grapho- 
logical interest written by the murderer already 
mentioned. But to leave off with something 
pleasanter than murder, let us give a bonmot as 
quoted by Mr. Sherard. “ A very distinguished 
man” was once asked that tiresome question, 
‘If you were to be allowed only one book, what 
book would you choose?” “ The Book of Job,” 
was the reply. “And why?” persisted the 
curious questioner. ‘To learn patience when 
worried with foolish questions.” 

Percy F. BicKNELL. 








WALT WHITMAN, FirTy YEARS AFTER.* 


It is years since the publication of the 
first edition of Walt Whitman's “ Leaves of 
Grass,” with its strange electric message, so 
disconcerting and so irritating to such of the 
general public as tried to read it. It is not yet 
quite twenty-five years since the last mistaken 
effort at suppression occurred in Boston, when 
the publishers of the poems were officially de- 
nied the privileges of the public mails at the 
instigation of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. But the general grounds for a discussion 
of Walt Whitman’s claims as a poet have long 








*Watr Wurman. His Life and Work. By Bliss Perry. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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since shifted from the question of his morality 
to a question regarding his technique. We 
comprehend better, to-day, the thought of the 
man who declared, 

“T have said that the soul is not more than the body, 


winger I have said that the body is not more than the 
soul, 


" And nothing, not God, is greater to one than one’s 
sell 18 

And now our debate is over the point whether 
or no the thing that has been said, with the 
manner of saying it, is poetry. It will be 
thought significant by some that in the volume 
of carefully selected verse published last year by 
our best-known Boston book house, a volume 
entitled “The Chief American Poets,” Walt 
Whitman was given a place, and on equal 
terms, with our recognized classic group; and 
now we receive from the same firm a very note- 
worthy life of Whitman, written by Mr. Bliss 
Perry, the editor of “ The Atlantic Monthly.” 
Surely, it may be said that the “good gray 
poet” is at last coming to his own! 

Walt Whitman, however, came to his own 
a long time ago. For, in spite of the divergent 
views so frankly and so emphatically expressed 
by opposing camps, it is doubtful if any other 
verse-maker ever received more immediate and 
more illustrious recognition along with much 
forthright and vigorous abuse. The opposition 
= natural enough, was indeed to be expected ; 

the applause was so notable that it is worth 
recalling. Mr. Emerson’s impulsive but per- 
fectly sincere letter of 1855, with its memorable 
* I greet you at the beginning of a great career,” 
is of course remembered by everyone. Let us 
quote Mr. Perry here, with reference to the wider 
recognition : 

“ While Burroughs and O’Connor argued, and Whit- 
man read by his new astral lamp or tramped the streets 
with Peter Doyle, some of the most subtle of the 
younger English critics were finding in Leaves of Grass 
a new world of poetry. Frederick W. H. Myers, then 
a fellow of Trinity, read from the book to John Adding- 
ton Symonds, an Oxford man of brilliant mind and deli- 
eate body, who listened with ‘thrills to the very marrow 
of his bones.’ Edward Dowden, T rell, and other young 
Irish scholars were reading it in William Bell 
Scott the artist, who had received a copy from Thomas 
Dixon ‘the cork-cutter,’ Ruskin’s friend, introduced it 
to the notice of Swinburne and W. M. Rossetti. It will 
be remembered that Emerson had sent a copy to Car- 
lyle, ten years before. Thoreau had sent one to his 
friend Cholmondeley, and a few other copies had found 
their way to England. But here was a band of clever 
university men, scholars and poets of a new generation, 
who became convinced of Walt Whitman’s claims to be 
the representative poet of democracy.” 

Add to this the fact of Thoreau’s enthusiasm, 
the subsequent pleasant interchange of social 





fellowship between Whitman and Emerson, the 
intimate appreciation of Burroughs, the friendly 
criticism of Matthew Arnold, the cordial words 
from Tennyson, to say nothing of German, 
Danish, and French endorsement, and we have 
an expression of approval that must have been 
balm indeed to the poet whose work had been 
described, characteristically, in ‘ Putnam’s 
Monthly ” as “‘a compound of the New England 
transcendentalist and New York rowdy.” 

As it is largely on the intrinsic merit of 
“Leaves of Grass” that Whitman’s place and 
fame depend — in his own estimate surely, as 
in that of the critic’s,— it will be especially 
interesting to readers of the new biography to 
see what this author has to say with reference 
to that important work. Thus does he set forth 
Whitman’s idea : 

“Very deliberately, as was his manner in all things, 
this ruminative and unpractical carpenter began to plan 
an extrao thing — a book which should embody 
himself and his country. All that he had experienced 
was to be a part of it; the life which he had hitherto 
caressed casually, as one touches now the cheek and 
now the hand of the beloved, was to yield itself wholly; 
to lose, as it were, its own individual existence, and to 
reappear as a Book, but a Book with all the potencies 
of life so coursing in it that it should seem not so much 
a Book as a Man.” 

There is an interesting study of Walt’s pe- 
culiar measure, and his embarrassing manipu- 
lation of the device of catalogue ; a discussion 
of the peculiarities of rhythmic prose and the 
influence of writers like Blake, Macpherson, 
and Tupper (in his “ Proverbial Philosophy ”) 
on the methods of this new bard; but most 
significant of all, Mr. Perry thinks, was the 
publication in 1851 of a “ Lyrical Soliloquy,” 
by Samuel Warren, entitled “ The Lily and the 
Bee,” in which the curious reader finds a com- 
plete — most of its peculiarities, of 
“ Leaves of ” That the poetry of Whitman 
is to be read as declamation, or rhapsody, is in- 
sisted upon. “ To interpret as formal song what 
was intended as rhapsodical speech is to misread 
Walt Whitman.” 

Now, what of the finished product? To quote 
Mr. Perry again, — 

« As by the ebb and flow of the tide, the universal 
frame of things thus becomes flooded with personality: 
in one moment things are made anthropomorphic, and 
in the next men and women are de-personalized into 
searcely sentient flesh. Never was there a stranger 

theism, — flexible, reversible at will. The ‘Song of 
Myself i is full of sexual imagery, and the constant shift- 
ing of the word ‘I’ from its individual to its symbolic 
meaning —- that is, from the actual Walt Whitman to 
the typical human being whom the ‘I’ is often used to 
represent — frequently gives this sexual i ry @ 
startling character. The human body is stri bare; 
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and in the emotional frenzy which masters the poet, the 
conventions, and occasionally the decencies, are clean 
forgotten. Yet these passages, offensive as they will 
always be to the fastidious, — ‘it is as if the beasts 
spoke,’ said Thoreau, — sprang from a profound sense 
of the germinal forces of life. It was a Titanic en- 
deavor to express the spirit in terms of the flesh. It 
was predestined to partial failure, not only because that 
feat is so insuperably difficult, but also because Whitman 
was after his fashion a philosopher and prophet as well 
as a poet, and this was a task calling for pure poetry.” 

In his final chapter, “ After Fifty Years,” 
the writer includes the following suggestive 
paragraphs : 

“To appreciate Leaves of Grass as a product . 
of Transcendentalism, one should read it, not after a 
course in Nietzsche and Ibsen, much as they enforce 
and illuminate its teaching from various points of view, 
but after Carlyle s Sartor and Emerson’s Essays 
and Thoreau’s Journal. Its eccentricities, like its noble- 
ness, are a part of the sansculottism and the exaltation 
of the time. . . . It would be unfair to say of Whitman, 
as Emerson did of Gibbon, ‘The man has no shrine; a 
man’s most important possession.’ He had altogether 
too many shrines. Monist as he was in philosophy, he 
was a polytheist in practice: he dropped on his knees 
anywhere, before stick or stone, flesh or spirit, and 
swore that each in turn was divine. He would have uo 
hierarchy. The lesson of gradation, taught by the very 
stars in their courses, he would not learn. The gentle- 
man was no higher than the man, the saint no finer 
product than the sinner. With a soul that instinctively 
eried ‘Glory! Glory!’ he nevertheless did not perceive 
that the glory of the terrestrial was one, and the glory 
of the celestial was another.” 


The foregoing passages — and for the pur- 
poses of this brief review we have restricted our 
citations to those paragraphs in which the au- 
thor deals with this most important and typical 
of Whitman’s compositions — are sufficient to 
show that Mr. Perry’s critical judgment is 
calm, sane, and diseriminating. His attitude is 
friendly always, at times enthusiastic, although 
never that of an enthusiast ; he never slips his 
ip critically. His comments are bright- 
ened, too, with an occasional flash of quiet 
Yankee humor, revealing the presence of elec- 
tricity in the atmosphere without any roll of 
thunder following ; as when he says, for instance, 
of the poet : 


“He is often like a yard-man coupling parlor-cars 
whose names are rich in individual associations — 
Malvolio, Manitoba, Mazzini, Manchuria, Maria. But 
however excitedly those musical names are ejaculated, 
this does not start the train.” 

In its presentation of Walt Whitman’s pic- 
turesque personality, Mr. Perry’s book is, as it 
could not fail to be, delightfully entertaining. 
The frankness which appears judicially in the 
criticism of the poet’s work is found also in the 
narrative of his life. 


There are many vivid glimpses of this demo- 





cratic figure, this powerfully assertive soul — 
always assertive, always democratic — from the 
days of early childhood when the sturdy, fair- 
skinned, black-haired youngster tumbled in the 
clover by the small weather-beaten house where 
he was born, listening to the phebe bird, 
smelling the lilacs, complacent, absorbing these 
things — 

‘And the third-month lambs and the sow’s pink-faint 
litter, and the mare’s foal and the cow’s calf,” 
and all the vegetable and animal and human 
life around him, — from these days of earliest 
youth to the time of old age in the squalid 
Camden cottage, the exit, the nightfall, and the 
good-bye. It would be easy to linger over the 
details of this unique life, but Walt Whitman’s 
compelling figure has long since made itself 
familiar, — here, leisurely strolling through the 
New York streets, now surveying the human 
comedy from the top of a Broadway omnibus, 
or looking out from the pilot-house of a ferry- 
boat on the busy panorama of the East River, 
—this free-hearted warm-blooded caresser of life, 
lover of man, comrade of pilots and car-drivers, 
volunteer nurse, stalwart, health - breathing, 
bending over the tortured bodies of sick soldiers 
in the tainted atmosphere of crowded hospitals, 
bending and touching — with a hand like a 
woman’s for tender ministration — the pain-torn 
bodies, saying comfortable things, bestowing his 
little gifts, taking the last message, kissing the 
dying boy: we remember the picture of Walt 
in war-time. He himself writes these things to 
his mother, his plain, wholesome, “ perfect ” old 
mother; how affectionately he writes to her. 
Later, in the cloudy days, his health broken by 
the hospital service, depressed by the attacks of 
‘‘ malignant virtue,” he writes again to her from 

Washington : 

«T the time very quietly —some eve I 
spend ae attic — I have laid ane wood and ee. 
a fire when I want it — J wish you was here.” 

How natural it is to turn rhapsodist over this 
singer and lover of the universal ; but the editor 
of “The Atlantic” does not rhapsodize, nor 
does he represent a cult. ‘The close atmos- 
phere of a cult is not healthful for anybody,” 
he says; and shows its bad effect on Whitman 
in old age. The true lovers of Whitman will 
welcome this clear, sincere interpretation of their 
prophet all the more warmly for its conscien- 
tious frankness and its dispassionate tone. How- 
ever realistic the study, in the presence of such 
a portrait one can but echo the words of Lincoln 
when he first saw Walt Whitman: “ Well, he 
looks like a MAN!” 
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We cannot better end our account than by 
allowing the author of this admirable biography 
in his own words to summarize the poet’s mes- 
sage and its claim on the interest of posterity. 

“ Upon the whole the most original and suggestive 
= figure since Wordsworth, he gazed steadily, like 

ordsworth, upon the great and permanent objects of 
nature and the primary emotions of mankind. Of the 
totality of his work one may well say, ‘The sky o’er- 
arches here.’ Here is the wide horizon, the waters 
rolling in from the great deep, the fields and cities 
where men toil and laugh and conquer. Here are the 
gorgeous processionals of day and night, of lilac-time 
and harvest. The endless mystery of childhood, the 
pride of manhood, the calm of old age are here; and 
here, too, at last is the 

* Dark mother always gliding near with soft feet,’ 

the hush and whisper of the Infinite Presence. These 
ae and ultimate things Whitman felt as few men 

ve ever felt them, and he expressed them, at his best, 
with a nobility and beauty such as only the world’s 
very greatest poets have surpassed. Numbers count for 
nothing, when one is reckoning the audience of a poet, 
and Whitman’s audience will, for natural reasons, be 
limited to those who have the intellectual and moral 
generosity to understand him, and will take the pains 
to do so. But no American poet now seems more sure 
to be read, by the fit persons, after one hundred or five 


hundred years.” 
W. E. Srwonps. 





THE LONG STORY OF A SHORT ORATION.* 


In a period of so extensive an output of books 
as prevails at present, literary coincidences are 
to be expected; but rarely have three books 
appeared simultaneously, bearing upon so minor 
an incident as the delivery of an address, strictly 
occasional, by a man who was not a noted orator. 
The occasion referred to was the dedication of 
a portion of the Gettysburg battlefield as a 
cemetery ; and the speaker was President Lin- 
coln. This Gettysburg speech, occupying barely 
thirty lines of type on an ordinary page, has be- 
come a classic, declaimed in the schools and used 
as a model for the rhetorician. The events con- 
nected with its delivery have consequently as- 
sumed an unusual importance. Of the three 
authors whose books, treating these events, are 
now before us, one weaves the incidents into 
the form of fiction based presumably on fact ; 
another approaches the topic as a historian deal- 
ing with collected materials; while the third 
writes reminiscently, having been officially con- 
nected with the exercises. 








*Tas Pearecr Tarsurs. By Mary Raymond Shipman 
Andrews. New York: egy oy Ay 

Gerryssurne anp Lincouw. By Henry Sweetser Burrage. 
Tilustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Laxcotx at Gerryssunc. By Clark E. Carr, author of “The 
Tilini,” ete. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 





The fiction calls for no extended comment. 
It appeared first in one of the popular maga- 
zines. ‘“ The Perfect Tribute” on the Gettys- 
burg speech is rendered directly to Lincoln, in 
a Washington hospital, by a wounded soldier 
who had read the address in a morning news- 
paper, —the President having been accidentally 
called in to draw up a will for the dying man. 
The basis, if any exists, for the improbable story 
is not known to the reviewer ; but if the author 
has taken as many liberties with it as with the 
facts regarding the delivery of the address itself, 
it may well pass for pure fiction. The special 
train from Washington to Gettysburg is made 
to start in the morning instead of at noon. Mr. 
Everett is placed on the train with Mr. Lincoln, 
instead of coming directly from Boston. Mr. 
Lincoln is made to write his speech on a scrap 
of wrapping-paper on the train, although that 
story is known to be apocryphal. He “leans 
slouchingly,” and “slouched back across the 
platform ” at Gettysburg, as he may have done 
in his early days in a country court-room. Mr. 
Everett is made to congratulate Lincoln imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the address in 
words which he really wrote to Lincoln the fol- 
lowing day. However, leaving veracity out of 
consideration, it must be confessed that the little 
story is written with a tenderness of touch and 
a delicacy of diction which make it delightful 


The second book, “‘ Gettysburg and Lincoln,” 
by Mr. Henry S. Burrage, is best described as an 
unofficial history of the steps taken to preserve 
the battle-field, preceded by a brief sketch, with 
diagrams, of the three days of battle. The sketch 
is well written and to the point; it takes no part 
in the many controversies arising the con- 
duct of the opposing armies, and treats Con- 
federate and Federal alike in matters of praise 
or censure. The bulk of the volume is devoted 
to the work of the Memorial Association which 
had charge of the field in 1893, and the National 
Park Commission in control since that date under 
Co ional appropriations. Various states 
contributed $835,625.55 to the purchase and 
ornamentation of the 1380 acres in the reserva- 
tion, and this sum has been supplemented by 
an almost equal amount from Congress. In the 
chapters devoted to the dedication exercises, 
Major Burrage has followed contemporary ac- 
counts, and these differ in many particulars 
from the recollections of Colonel Carr, 
which form the material of the third book of our 
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Memorial Association, and occupied a place on 
the platform at the dedicatory exercises. After 
a lapse of half a century, his remembrances of 
the occasion are given to the public in a book- 
let which is a tasteful specimen of the art of 
printer and binder. He invites confidence in 
his recollections by confessing in certain in- 
stances that he did not observe or cannot recall. 
He accepts the Nicolay statement that half the 
address was written before Lincoln started from 
Washington and the remainder in Gettysburg 
on the morning of the dedicatory day. Mr. 
Burrage inclines to the story that the address 
was fully blocked out in Washington and re- 
written in Gettysburg during the evening after 
Lincoln’s arrival. Both authors reject the story 
that he wrote it on the train, or on his hat held 
in his lap while Everett was speaking. Mr. 
Burrage accepts the reportorial interpolations 
of “Applause” and “ Long continued applause ” 
as evidence that both audience and speaker were 
satisfied with the effect produced by the address. 
Mr. Carr, however, hints that these were inven- 
tions of the reporters. ‘“ Except when he con- 
cluded,” he says, “I did not observe it [the 
applause], and at the close the applause was 
not especially marked.” He also says: “ Time 
and again, expressions of disappointment were 
made to me. Many persons said to me that 
they would have supposed that on such a great 
occasion the President would have made a 
speech.” This disappointment is ascribed to the 
brevity of the speech, to the confusion attend- 
ing the coming of the President to the front of 
the platform, and to the impression that he was 
uttering commonplaces — nothing new which 
was not self-evident. ‘So short a time was 
Mr. Lincoln before them that the people could 
scarcely believe their eyes when he disappeared 
from view. They were almost dazed. They 
could not possibly, in so short a time, mentally 
grasp the ideas that were conveyed, nor even 
their substance. . . . Not until it had been 
read and commented upon on the other side of 
the Atlantic did we place it in our own minds 
among the masterpieces.” 
Epwin Ere Sparks. 

A PAMPHLET “In Remembrance of the Ceremonial 
Unveiling of the Pilgrim Fathers’ Bronze-Tablet Pre- 
sented by the Boston Congregational Club to the Delfs- 
haven Reformed Church, September 28, 1906 ” comes 
to us from Herr J. M. Bredée, Rotterdam. Besides 
several plates, and other matter, it gives us the address 
made by Dr. W. E. Griffis upon the occasion in ques- 
tion, printed both in the original English and in Dutch. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA.* 





Concerning education in America, there are 
many conflicting voices, some finding no praise 
high enough, others crying only of its errors 
and defects. We would be the last to deny the 
possibilities of almost limitless improvement in 
our system: too often superficiality marks our 
theories, and false economy alternates with prod- 
igality in our administration ; our compulsory 
attendance is largely a farce ; our professional 
training of teachers touches only the margin of 
the field. Notwithstanding all this, and much 
more, the record of American education is one 
to warm the heart of every one of us, and deepen 
our just and reasonable pride in our nation and 
our history. Most of all is this true of higher 
education, in which America has distinguished 
herself in more ways than are commonly recog- 
nized. 

President Thwing’s “* History of Higher Edu- 
cation in America” is animated and rightly 
influenced by a sense of the greatness of the 
theme, and will be welcomed by an unusually 
large and varied body of readers. The book 
has a very distinct character of its own: first, 
it does not contain an uninteresting page; the 
reader who takes it up is likely to read from 
page to page and from chapter to chapter until 
he reaches the end. The author has ransacked 
the sources, and has shown uncommon discern- 
ment in what he has brought away for his 
readers ; we imagine that few will read it with- 
out frequently meeting what is new to them, or 
even surprising ; most of us have some vague 
idea that lotteries were far commoner once than 
they are now, but how many are aware that 
“Down to the beginning of the fourth decade 
[of the eighteenth century] nearly all colleges 
were enriched through lotteries’?? (p. 328). 
The elective system, usually thought so recent 
an arrangement, we find was in force, at least 
in the College of William and Mary, in the time 
of the Revolutionary War (p. 62). Nota little 
of the interest of the work is due to the constant 
use of concrete description ; the actual life of 
the student is portrayed in many cases by the 
aid of quotations from diaries, letters, and other 
first-hand records. — 

The history is personal and biographical to 
a great degree, — indeed, we think to a fault ; 
the constant prominence of the figures of indi- 
vidual teachers, administrators, students, grad- 
uates, founders, and friends, robs the larger 


* A History or HicHER EpvucaTion In AMERICA. By Charles 
F. Thwing, LL.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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aspects of the theme of their due space and at- 
tention. But it cannot be denied that the per- 
sonal quality enhances the interest, for not only 
is it true that the proper study of mankind is 
man, but it is also a fact that most of us like to 
see the individual in propria persona, and not 
veiled under a colorless general term. So the 
book abounds in men, great teachers like Silli- 
man and Agassiz, administrators like Josiah 
Quincy and Eliphalet Nott ; and many brilliant 
names from outside the field of education, such 
as those of Jefferson, John Adams, Franklin, 
and Webster. Here is perhaps the place to 
express our surprise that nowhere in the book 
have we been able to find any mention of one 
of the largest figures of the latest period of 
higher education in America, William Rainey 
Harper ; it is hard to see how such a history can 
be thought complete without mention of this 


man and his work. 


Dr. Thwing does not content himself with 
any external account of educational affairs and 
institutions, but seeks everywhere for their mo- 
tive and spirit. The many human figures that 
enliven the narrative are there because they 
embody the ideals, the aspirations, the enthusi- 
asms, which were the true creative forces pro- 
ducing the outward and visible forms of educa- 
tional institutions. Religious and moral purpose, 
devotion to higher thought and to pure science, 
the spiritual influence of France and Germany 
at different epochs, receive full recognition 
among the formative principles of our institu- 
tions of learning. This quality of our author 
finds its best expression in the closing chapter 
on the general results of higher education in 
America ; here he sets forth with insight and 
warmth what he regards as the services which 
higher learning has rendered to the common- 
wealth, intellectually, religiously, socially, polit- 
ically. One would be cold or skeptical indeed 
who could read this chapter without a glow of 
sympathetic enthusiasm. 

We have already spoken of the author's skill 
in the selection of materials ; this quality, per- 
haps the very first essential for good composi- 
tion of any sort, springs from a certain natural 
sympathy and comprehension which enable the 
possessor to choose from a mass of details those 
which men will love to hear. Dr. Thwing’s 
power in this respect shows itself particularly 
in felicitous quotation, and is perhaps at its best 
in the fine chapter on “ The Colleges in the Civil 
War.” There are sentences or paragraphs from 
letters written by students and teachers of both 
Northern and Southern colleges; each has its 





own message, and together they convey a vivid 
and touching picture of what the outbreak of 
the war meant to these men engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge. No citation 
which we can make here can fairly represent 
the chapter, but we select one or two striking 
and descriptive passages. These are from stu- 
dents’ letters: “It was impossible for me to 
carry on my studies with any degree of interest 
or of profit to myself. . . . I felt that if I re- 
mained at college, I could derive no benefit 
whatever while my mind was so entirely inter- 
ested in another direction.”” “ It is not congenial 
to my tastes to go to war, but it seems now that 
all who love their country ought to be willing 
to take up arms in its defense.” The chapter 
fitly closes with the well-known lines composed 
and spoken by a college professor to college 
students : 
“ What were our lives without thee ? 
What all our lives to save thee ? 
We reck not what we gave thee; 
We will not dare to doubt thee, 
But ask whatever else, and we will dare.” 
As the author says (p. 374), “The lesson . . . 
is the general lesson of the patriotism of the 
American college. . . . There is no antago- 
nism between culture and patriotism. . . . The 
American college is the nursery of patriotism.” 
It is of course impossible to do justice to the 
history of higher education in America within 
the limits of five hundred pages ; there is, then, 
the more need for keeping true proportion, and 
above all not omitting any essential elements. 
Dr. Thwing’s book seems to us to be defective 
in this regard. The most conspicuous cases of 
this defect are found in the neglect of several 
distinctively American characteristics. First 
among these we would name the American 
college as an institution markedly different in 
organization and function from any foreign 
type. We cannot feel that this great fact in 
our history receives adequate recognition in the 
book. It is possible that all the actual material 
for such recognition is included, much of it, for 
instance, in Chapter X VII., on “Undergraduate 
Affairs and Undertakings,” but the material is 
nowhere concentrated upon the significant point. 
Again, the whole subject of technical education 
is slighted, in spite of the fact that America 
has actually created an institution and a method 
for such education, and in consequence has been 
able to send her men and her machinery to 
all parts of the world in successful competi- 
tion with the output of older nations (and we 
may add that calling this a characteristic achieve- 
ment of America by no means implies the opinion 
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that it is one of her greatest or best achieve- 
ments). Thirdly, the State university, now 
looming so large upon the future of higher edu- 
cation, and indubitably a natural outcome of 
our educational and social history, is almost 
ignored in Dr. Thwing’s account. Naturally, 
the experiment station and the agricultural col- 
lege share the same neglect. 

Besides these cases of the neglect of pecul- 
iarly American elements we note that insufficient 
attention is given to the rise of American sci- 
entific and professional literature ; our scholars 
and scientists have done their best, in the face 
of some adverse conditions, to contribute to the 
store of human knowledge, and not a few jour- 
nals of the many established have attained in- 
ternational reputation. Finally, is not German 
influence even more deserving of a separate 
chapter than French ? 

m we turn to the style of the book, we 
are met by astonishing inequality. Some of the 
chapters are clear, strong, often fluent, and at 
times almost grand ; such, for example, is the 
treatment of Jefferson and the University of 
Virginia in Chapter VII. Some of the earlier 
chapters, on the other hand, are marred by 
petty imperfections, and by the prevalence of a 
disjointed, almost jerky, structure. Examples 
of this last fault would take too much space ; 
specimens occur on page 19 (last seven lines), 
page 68 (last paragraph), page 89 (first nine 
lines). To illustrate the numerous small flaws 
referred to, we give the following : “ A little of 
history, and a little of botany” (p. 29). “The 
college was placed at Cambridge, first called 
Newtown, in recognition of the English origin 
of the foundation” (p. 9). “ Gowns, silver 
pots, . . . and the services of a barber are ele- 
ments quite as significant as in some instances 
more costly than the room and tuition ” (p. 41). 
One need not be a purist to object to the repeated 
use of share for part (pp. 19, 26, ete.), obtained 
for prevailed or existed (pp. 27, 29, etc.), and 
represent in such phrases as “ boxing matches, 
dancing . . . represented severe [sic/ | offenses” 
(p. 34 fin). These petty faults of style and 
diction, even though they rarely destroy the 
sense, do annoy the reader and distract his at- 
tention. Surely no reputable writer can afford 
to let his work get into public print unpurged 
. of such blemishes. 

Some other minor criticisms might be made : 
definite information is often omitted, or con- 
cealed in a mass of detail, particularly in the 
case of the dates of opening of the early colleges 
(see pages 54f, 67f, 111f). The name Catho- 





lepistemiad is hardly to be called “« mongrel,” 
odd as it is; nor does the context make clear 
just how it is “significant” (p. 202). More 
seriously wrong seems the statement that “ the 
method and purpose of the French nation [at the 
end of the XVIII. century] were one with the 
method, purpose, and power of the new Ameri- 
can nation” (p. 193). Nor do we think it true 
that the degree of Ph.D., in America at least, 
“has come to represent what the degree of 
Bachelor stood for in the continental universities 
six hundred years ago” (p. 429). This would 
be nearer the truth if asserted of Germany, 
where the Ph.D. is considered the minimum 
qualification for giving any higher instruction ; 
but even there the resemblance is slight, for 
the Bachelor of the fourteenth century, like the 
Bachelor of to-day, after taking his baccalau- 
reate degree, resumes his attendance at the lec- 
tures of the regular university masters or 
professors. (See Rashdall, “Universities of 
Europe,” I., pp. 443-448.) 

But these defects are of secondary importance, 
to be regretted in a dignified work, yet not 
seriously impairing its value. The book is con- 
ceived and executed in a large and generous 
spirit, combines accuracy and interest in an 
unusual degree, and is a notable addition to the 
literature of our educational history. 


Epwarp O. Sisson. 








A CRITIC MILITANT.* 


There are critics and critics. There is the 
critic who is chiefly concerned with matters of 
style and technique, who views literature as a 
thing apart, and pronounces Rhadamanthine 
judgments upon poems and novels and plays. 
Then there is the critic who is preoccupied with 
categories and classifications, who is an exponent 
of what he calls the philosophy of literature, 
and whose mission it is to develop abstract prin- 
ciples out of concrete materials. And then there 
is the critic who finds literature to be primarily 
the criticism and the expression of human life, 
and is all the time bent upon pointing out its 
relations to the political and social and intel- 
lectual environment of the men who are its 
producers. To this class of critics Dr. 
Brandes clearly belongs ; and if we add that he 
puts into his work an aggressive or militant 
element, that energy means more to him than 
art (although art is by no means left out of the 


* REMINISCENCES OF My CHILDHOOD AND YoutH. By George 
Brandes. New York: Duffield & Co. 
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question ), and that his aim is quite as much the 
propagation of ideas as the evaluation of pro- 
ducts, we have a reasonably accurate formula of 
his activity. He is one of the foremost of living 
critics by virtue of his immense knowledge of 
literature and the devotion which he has applied 
to its interpretation for something like forty 
years. The importance of his work has won its 
deserved but long-delayed recognition through- 
out the European world, and particularly, since 
the publication of his Shakespearean studies, 
the English-speaking public has learned to know 
and value his critical product. 

Under these circumstances, then, it is safe to 
say that his volume of “ Reminiscences” will 
find many eager readers in both England and 
the United States. No one who has felt the 
influence of his work can fail to be attracted by 
his own account — his own frank and intimate 
revelation — of the unfolding of his intellectual 
life, and the shaping of the ideas about modern 
literature that he has enforced with so much 
impressiveness in so many books. The vigor 
and the vitality which characterize his treatment 
of other writers are equally characteristic of this 
account of his own career, and impart even to 
the most trivial happenings a high degree of 
interest. Nor is interest of a more objective sort 
lacking. Although this instalment of what we 
hope is to be a complete autobiography takes us 
only to the early seventies, when the writer has 
just turned thirty, its scope embraces the spo- 
liation of Denmark by Germany (a chapter of 
history which was the occasion of much soul- 
searching for Scandinavian youth) and the later 
spoliation of France by Germany after the ex- 
citing months of the War and the Commune. 
These happenings, and the contemporary hap- 
penings in Italy, all figure in these reminiscent 
pages, and gain fresh interest from their reflec- 
tion in the consciousness of this independent 
observer. We have also glimpses of famous 
men — Taine, Renan, Mill — with whose friend- 
ship the youthful critic was honored, and to 
whom he has elsewhere paid more formal 
tributes. 

Of Scandinavian personalities there is of 
course much mention. Aside from Ibsen and 
Bjérnson, the men introduced to us are little 
more than names to the general reader, whose 
knowledge of Scandinavian literature, if not an 
absolutely minus quantity, is at best apt to be 
haphazard or accidental. Before the two great 
men just named ap above the horizon, 
our public thought of Scandinavian literature 
as chiefly represented by Swedenborg, Hans 





Christian Andersen, and the estimable Frederika 
Bremer. This is very much as if an intelligent 
foreigner should have thought of English liter- 
ature as mainly adorned by Cudworth, Harriet 
Martineau, and “ Lewis Carroll.” Now many 
of the names mentioned by Dr. Brandes are 
doubtless of no more than parochial interest, 
but there are many others of which no cultivated 
person can afford to be ignorant. Such writers 
as Holberg, Oehlenschliger, Kierkegaard, and 
Drachmann — to mention Danes alone — count 
for a good deal in the history of literature ; and 
we have always been thankful to our author for 
the calm assurance with which he has named 
them in his books whenever their example would 
serve his purpose, as if taking for granted that 
they would be no less familiar than examples of 
similar weight drawn from other literatures. 
“If you have never heard of them, so much the 
worse for you”’ is the unspoken “aside” which 
accompanies many references in “ Main Cur- 
rents’ and the other works. 

But if we are to convey any idea of the 
quality of these “« Reminiscences,” we must cut 
short our preliminary observations, and busy 
ourselves with extracts. The story begins at 
the beginning. 

“ He was little, and looked at the world from below. 
All that happened went on over his head. Everyone 
looked down to him. . . . The trying moment of the 
day was when he had to go to bed. His parents were 
extraordinarily prejudiced about bed-time, just when 
he was enjoying himself most.” 

He was a delicate boy physically, but his eager 
little mind was working at an early age, and 
serious problems perplexed his tender years. 

“ God was strange, too, in other ways; He was present 
everywhere, and yet mother was cross and angry if you 
asked whether he was in the new moderator lamp, which 
burnt in the drawing-room with a much brighter light 
than the two wax candles used to give. God knew 
everything, which was very uncomfortable, since it was 
impossible to hide the least thing from Him. Strangest 
of all was it when one reflected that, if one knew what 
God thought one was going to say, one could say some- 
thing else and His omniscience would be foiled. But 
of course one did not know what He thought would come 
next.” 

The child who thus reasoned about “ fate, free- 
will, foreknowledge absolute ” was the father of 
the man in a more than usually accurate sense. 
One childish experience made a great impression. 
He noticed that for some time, when out walk- 
ing with his nursemaid, boys in the street had 
been making faces at him and calling him names. 

“One day when I had heard the shout again, I made 
up my mind that I would know, and when I came home 
asked my mother: ‘ What does it mean?’ ‘Jew!’ said 
mother, ‘ Jews are people.’ « Nasty people?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
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mother, smiling, ‘sometimes very ugly people, but not 
always.’ ‘Could I seea Jew?’ ‘Yes, very easily,’ said 
mother, lifting me up quickly in front of the large oval 
mirror above the sofa. I uttered a shriek, so that mother 
hurriedly put me down again, and my horror was such 
that she regretted not having prepared me. Later on 
she occasionally spoke about it.” 


Thus early in life was learned the lesson of 
race-prejudice, so wide-spread, so dishonoring 
to human nature, and so terrible in its occa- 
sional consequences. 

Although of the Jewish race, the boy's family 
was anything but orthodox. 


« Nothing was ever said at home about any religious 
ereed. Neither of my parents was in any way asso- 
ciated with the Jewish religion, and neither of them 
ever went to the Synagogue.” 


Nevertheless, the boy was in due time con- 
firmed, according to law and custom; but his 
rationalizing instincts had already asserted 
themselves, and he looked upon the ceremony 
with something like disdain. 

“The confirmation, according to my mocking sum- 
mary of the impression produced by it, consisted mainly 
in the hiring of a tall silk hat from the hat-maker, and 
the sending of it back next day, sanctified. The silly 
custom was at that time prevalent for boys to wear silk 
hats tor the occasion, idiotic though they made them 
look. . . . When called upon to make my confession of 
faith with the others, I certainly joined my first ‘ yes,’ 
this touching a belief in God, to theirs, but remained 
silent at the question as to whether I believed that God 
had revealed Himself to Moses and spoken by His 
prophets. I did not believe it. I was, for that matter, 
in a wavering frame of mind unable to arrive at any 
clear understanding. . . . Under these circumstances, 
my young soul, feeling the need of something it could 
worship, fled from Asia’s to Europe’s Divinities, from 
Palestine to Hellas, and clung with vivid enthusiasm to 
the Greek world of beauty and the legends of its Gods. 
From all the learned education I had, I only extracted 
this one thing: an enthusiasm for ancient Hellas and 
her Gods; they were my Gods, as they had been those 
of Julian. Apollo and Artemis, Athene and Eros and 
Aphrodite grew to be powers that I believed in and 
rejoiced over ina very different sense from any God re- 
vealed on Sinai, or in Emmaus. They were near to me.” 


So he goes on to relate that Thorwaldsen’s 
Museum in Copenhagen became the temple in 
which he worshipped, and that he found his 
“soul’s true native land” through the revela- 
tions of the great Danish seulptor. 

The youth whose attitude toward religion was 
thus early defined, and in a sense so antagonistic 
to conventional beliefs, was naturally destined 
to a somewhat uncomfortable career. The odium 
theologicum is the meanest and the most ma- 
lignant of all the foes of intellectual freedom, 
and a large part of Dr. Brandes’s life has been 
spent in defending himself from its attacks. 
The clergy paid their compliments to the young 





man from his first appearance in the intellectual 
arena. The following incident is illuminating : 

“One day in 1868 the much-respected Pastor Hoh- 

lenberg walked into my friend Benny Spang’s house, 
reprimanded her severely for receiving such an un- 
doubted heretic and heathen under her roof, and de- 
manded that she should break off all association with 
me. As she refused to do so and turned a deaf ear to 
his arguments, losing all self-control, he flung his felt 
hat on the floor, continued to rage and rail against me, 
and, no result coming of it, dashed at last, in a towering 
passion, out through the door, which he slammed be- 
hind him. There was a farcical ending to the scene, 
since he was obliged to ring at the door again for his 
hat, which, in his exasperation, he had forgotten.” 
It is no wonder that such provocations as these 
developed the aggressive side of the student’s 
personality, and made him a critic militant, a 
critic of many other matters than those of purely 
literary interest. Referring to the above inci- 
dent, he says : 

“ This was a kind of private prologue to the ecclesi- 
astical drama which from the year 1871 upwards was 
enacted in most of the pulpits of the country. Only the 
parsons, instead of flinging their hats upon the floor, 
beat their hands against the pulpit.” 

The young man’s vocation was early declared. 
“ ] felt an inward conviction that I should make 
my way as a writer,” he says, speaking of his 
feelings at the age of eighteen, when he had 
just passed his philosophical examination. “ It 
seemed to me that a deathlike stillness reigned 
for the time being over European literature, but 
that there were mighty forces working in the 
silence.” That same year he wrote in his diary 
as follows : 

«“ We Danes, with our national culture and our knowl- 

edge of the literatures of other countries, will stand 
well equipped when the literary horn of the Gods re- 
sounds again through the world, calling fiery youth to 
battle. I am firmly convinced that that time will come 
and that I shall be, if not the one who evokes it in the 
North, at any rate one who will contribute greatly 
toward it.” 
To prepare himself for the fray, he studied lit- 
erature, art, wsthetics, philosophy, political 
science, even jurisprudence and music. He must 
have had an enormous power of assimilation in 
those early years, for the ground that he cov- 
ered was simply amazing. Here is to be found 
the fundamental explanation of his later influ- 
ence as a critic. It is not merely because he 
has always related literature to life that he ap- 
peals to us so forcibly, but it is also because 
his writings, whatever their theme, always re- 
flect a wide range of thought and observation, 
always reveal a mind that has subjected itself 
to severe and various disciplines in its formative 
period. 
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Dr. Brandes was fortunate enough in his early 
manhood to attract the attention and gain the 
confidence of three of the leaders of European 
thought, Taine, Renan, and Mill. Of the three, 
Mill was the one who most deeply impressed 
and influenced him, and his characterization of 
the English philosopher is of much interest. It 
was in the summer of 1870, only a few days 
before the declaration of war, that the two men 
first met. 


“At that time Mill was without any doubt among 
Europe’s most distinguished men, the admirer 
of French history and French intellectual life to be found 
outside of France; but he was of quite a different type 
from the French, even from those I esteemed most 
highly. The latter were comprehensive-minded men, 
bold and weighty like Taine, or cold and agile like 
Renan, but they were men of intellect and thought, 
only having no connection with the practical side of 
life. They were not adapted to personal action, felt no 
inclination to direct interference. Mill was different. 
Although he was more of a thinker than any of them, 
his boldness was not of the merely theoretical kind. 
He wished to interfere and re-model. . . . Thus in him 
I met, for the first time in my life, a figure who was 
the incarnation of the ideal I had drawn for myself of 
the great man. This ideal had two sides: talent and 
character; great capacities and inflexibility. The men 
of t reputation whom I had met hitherto, artists 

scientists, were certainly men richly endowed with 
talents; but I had never hitherto encountered a per- 
sonality combining talents with gifts of character. . 
Now I had met a grand inflexibility of ideas in human 
form, and was impressed for my whole life long. . . . 
In Mill I learnt at last to know a man in whom the 
power of action, disturbance, and accomplishment were 
devoted to the service of modern sociological thought.” 
A few days after this first interview, the author 
made a visit to England, and enjoyed frequent 
conversations with his new friend, conversations 
which “ had a fertilising and helpful influence ” 
upon all the rest of his life. 

The following glimpse of Louis Napoleon in 
1870 is interesting : 

“The Emperor himself was a wreck. I had had no 
doubt of that since I had one day seen him at very close 
quarters in the Louvre, where he was inspecting some 
recently-hung decorative paintings. It was quite evi- 
dent that he could not walk alone, but advanced, half- 
sliding, supported by two tall chamberlains, who each 
gave him an arm. His eyes were half-closed and his 
gaze absolutely dulled. The dressed and waxed mous- 
tache, which ran to a needle-like point, looked doubly 
tasteless against his wax mask of a face. He was the 
incarnation of walking decrepitude, vapid and slack.” 
How utterly this arch-criminal had become re- 
duced to the condition of a mere simulacrum of 
a man appears from what is written of him a 
few weeks later, after the early disasters of the 
war. Despised by all parties alike, his name 
was already half-consigned to oblivion. 

“He himself hardly dared to send any messages. 





After having been obliged to surrender the supreme 
command, he followed the army, like a mock emperor, 
a kind of onlooker, a superfluous piece on the board. . . . 
The Revolution of September 4th was not an overturn- 
ing of things; it was merely the ratification of a state of 
affairs that people were already agreed upon in the cap- 
itol, and had been even before the battle of Gravelotte.” 

With these few extracts from this extraor- 
dinarily interesting volume our review must 
close. Many aspects of the work have not been 
touched upon at all, and little has been said of 
its character as an intimate and charming per- 
sonal revelation. The writer declares that one 
of the deepest impressions of his early life came 
from his reading of Goethe’s “ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,” and this we may well believe, for he 
has himself produced an autobiography of the 
same type and having the same sort of attract- 
iveness. The story, as now told, leaves the au- 
thor in Italy, at the age of thirty, and on the 
eve of his return to Denmark. We trust that 
he plans to continue the narrative ; his failure 
to do so would be nothing less than a literary 


calamity. Witiiam Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





The origin and development of “The 
New Japan” continues to be a fas- 
cinating subject of inquiry. What 
were the forces and what the combinations that pro- 
duced the “youngest child of the world’s old age”? 
The historian of both events and tendencies, who 
inquires into the inner workings of mind as well as 
of things outward, would wish to know what prepar- 
atory thinking was done by the Japanese themselves. 
At what were their men of vision and foresight 
active a century or two before Townsend Harris ? 
The writer who looks at the problem from the 
European side will tell you much about British and 
other naval operations. Probably the American 
missionaries who, as early as 1859, began to train 
the modern intellect of Japan and to make it a seed- 
bed for thought brought from the West, could tell 
most of all. Yet not the least important side is that 
seen from the view-point of the foreign servant of 
the Japanese government, who a generation ago 
taught material civilization and matters of engineer- 
ing interest to eager pupils in Japan. Such an author, 
competent and clear-headed, although not a past- 
master in literary composition, is Mr. J. Morris, who 
spent some years of his early manhood in helping 
the Japanese to learn the arts and sciences by which 
they afterwards were able to humble Russia. In the 
twenty-two biographies, each accompanied by a full- 
page reproduction of a photographic portrait, that 
compose his volume entitled “The Makers of Japan” 
(McClurg), he sets out to show who these makers 
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really were. He tells us of Keiki, the still-living 
last of the shoguns, and of the three men who, seeing 
the American treaty ships coming when these were 
yet below the horizon, wanted their country to wel- 
come them, but who, in the sixties, met what may 
be called the death of martyrs. Then he pictures 
the two bright lads who, exchanging the incendiary’s 
torch and the assassin’s sword for the ways of peace 
and law, stole away to Europe and came back to be 
the unquailing champions of civilization, now known 
as the Marquis Ito and Count Inouye. The two 
Kioto court nobles who formed the link between the 
throne and the people, lwakura and Sanjo, are next 
set before us. After that follow the great statesmen, 
soldiers, and creators of New Japan, each with a 
chapter. If Mr. Morris had the literary skill, he 
would have made a book of value and interest far 
beyond the writings of Lafecadio Hearn, who is 
popularly supposed to be “an inspired exponent of 
Japanese esoterics,” but who has built not a few 
theorems out of materials supplied by his own en- 
thusiastic admiration. Basing his narrative on facts, 
Mr. Morris has made a book probably as readable 
as his novel of 1895, “ What Will Japan Do?” He 
has furnished a handbook of biographical informa- 
tion immensely superior to Mr. Lanman’s “ Leading 
Men of Japan.” A good index furnishes the key to 
open the treasures here presented with a richness 
that reminds one of Ali Baba’s cave. It is just the 
book needed, and often called for in vain, at many 
libraries. wasenineanenneasigatneaion 

In “The Connecticut River and 
willow-fringed the Valley of the Connecticut ” ( Put- 
Connecticut.” nam), the author, Mr. Edwin Mun- 
roe Bacon, has brought together about the “ Beautiful 
River” and its immediate neighborhood the stories 
and history of the settlers and settlements of that 
region, whether in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, or New Hampshire. He dwells in consider- 
able detail upon many points that general histories 
of the United States mention but casually, while at 
the same time he has drawn from local histories 
only those facts (or legends) that contribute to the 
unity of the treatment. That he has relied upon his 
predecessors in the field (though none had hitherto 
chosen his precise localization) more than upon 
original sources, seems probable, inasmuch as he is 
much given to quoting felicitous phrases without 
credit to the authors. The historical section of the 
book begins with the year 1614, when Adriaen 
Block, “ first of European navigators to enter and 
explore ” the Connecticut River, laid the foundation 
for the struggle between the Dutch and English 
along its lower banks —a struggle that finally re- 
sulted in the English supremacy, through the instru- 
mentality of those rebels against the Massachusetts 
Bay leaders who sought and finally obtained per- 
mission to establish themselves apart. The history 
of the valley, as its settlements extended slowly up 
the river, is followed to the end of the eighteenth 
century, after which time the histery ef the valley 
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towns gradually became absorbed into that of their 
respective states. Among the prominent episodes 
included in this section are the separation of the 
Rev. Thomas Hooker and his followers from the 
Bay government, the beginnings of Yale College, 
the battle of Bloody Brook, the Sack of Deerfield, 
the war of the “ New Hampshire Grants,” and the 
establishment of Dartmouth College. The second 
part, “ Romances of Navigation,” treats of the river 
as an early colonial highway, traces the establish- 
ment upon it of various locks and canals, tells of the 
efforts to earry steamboating up the river and of its 
final disappearance at the coming of the railroads. 
The third section, on the “Topography of River 
and Valley,” takes the reader from source to mouth, 
describing special points of formation and scenery, 
and pointing out historic spots and buildings on the 
banks and in the bordering towns. For those who 
have once visited these lovely scenes, as well as for 
the intending traveller, this section is naturally the 
most interesting, although the entire book may be 
read with pleasure and enlightenment, in spite of its 
faults. Numerous instances could be adduced of 
careless writing (sometimes no doubt of careless 
proof-reading) — such as the indiscriminate use of 
the words “Mahican” and “Mohegan,” Maria 
Smith for Sophia Smith (the founder of Smith Col- 
lege), “goal” for “gaol,” ete. There is a fairly 
good index, but Mr. Bacon would not have erred in 
providing a list of authorities or an occasional foot- 
note of reference. A word should be said concern- 
ing the numerous illustrations, which are attractive 
and well-executed photographs, but to our thinking 
do not include a sufficient number possessing his- 
toric interest or significance. 


With his wonted clearness and force, 
and in English that it is a delight to 
read, Mr. J. N. Larned, well known 
as former librarian of the Buffalo Public Library 
and as the editor of a very useful encyclopedia of 
history, emphasizes the urgent necessity of spread- 
ing the culture of good literature among the people 
at large. His little volume on “ Books, Culture, and 
Character ” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is made up 
of seven addresses, or parts of addresses, delivered at 
various times between 1883 and the present year. 
In his opinion, the importance of libraries and the 
benefits accruing from the study of history are be- 
yond estimate. His enthusiasm renders almost im- 
practicable for most readers his advice on historical 
reading. In American history alone he names, as 
if in passing and as a mere preliminary to larger 
undertakings, books to be read that aggregate per- 
haps twenty thousand In biography, he 
makes somewhat light of Boswell’s hero, but he says 
a good thing about biographical reading in general. 
“T have never known one person,” he declares, 
“who enjoyed what may be called the fine flavors 
of character in biography who had not fine tastes 
in all literature.” In his abomination of sensational 
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journalism he ventures to affirm, “I would prefer 
absolute illiteracy for a son or daughter of mine, 
total inability to spell a printed word, rather than 
that he or she should be habitually a reader of the 
common newspapers of America, and a reader of 
nothing better.” One more quotation may fittingly 
close this brief notice of an excellent book. “Iam 
by nature an optimist. Things as they are in the 
world look extremely disheartening to me; but I 
think I can see forces at work which will powerfully 
change them before many generations have passed. 
Among such forces, the most potent in my expecta- 
tion is that which acts from the free public library. 
Through its agency, in my belief, there will come a 
day — it may be a distant day, but it will come — 
when the large knowledge, the wise thinking, the 
fine feeling, the amplitude of spirit that are in the 
great literatures, will have passed into so many 
minds that they will rule society democratically, by 
right of numbers.” 


Trifles of airy lightness, and having 
also something of etherial grace, make 
up Mr. George Knollys’s “ Ledgers 
and Literature” (John Lane Co.). The character 
of these essays is well indicated by their having 
already appeared, in part at least, in a private maga- 
zine entitled “ Sense and Nonsense.” The first paper 
is on “The Romance of Book-keeping” — surely 
a contradiction in terms, one would say. But read 
it and see. The very balance-sheet “is almost hu- 
man in a sense, and so does it get hold of our psy- 
chology that even now we feel that anything said 
against it might be to our detriment. For nothing 
in life, not even a half-developed young woman, is 
so freighted with contradictions as this document.” 
Other chapters treat, with much delicate sentiment 
and a most engaging playfulness, of dining, of 
lunching in the city, on the advantages of living in 
a lunatic asylum, on the cultivation of the spirit of 
Greek archwxology, and several other matters. Some 
of these humorously fanciful sketches might almost 
have come from the pen of Charles Lamb at his 
desk in the East India House; and one notes with 
approval the author’s expressed admiration of Elia. 
With almost equal satisfaction we greet his tribute 
to Horace : “ Before me lies a night with Horace, of 
all the Latins my favourite.” But, alas, why will 
he run the risk of spoiling everything, of turning the 
cordial ardor of our appreciation and enjoyment into 
the cold aversion of surprised disgust by making so 
vulgar and so needless a word-blunder as meets our 
pained and astonished gaze on his forty-third page ? 
Valentine, a sentimentalist and a dreamer, wanders 
in the murmuring woods and lays on the grass. 
The sentiment and the poetry vanish irrevocably. 
It is as if a beautiful young lady were caught 
eating with her knife. Some dedicatory lines to 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton follow the title-page, and 
other verses occur in the body of the book and at 
its close. 


Poetry in the 
counting-room. 





A philosophicat In “The American Ten Years’ War, 
history ofthe 1855-1865” (Sigma Publishing Co., 
Cio War. ‘St. Louis), Mr. Denton J. Snider has 
attempted a philosophical interpretation of the 
causes, conditions, and results of the American Civil 
War. For this task he certainly has some qualifica- 
tions, particularly on the philosophical side, since we 
are told that he has already exhibited his views in 
twenty-six published volumes, of which nine were 
on Shakespeare, Goethe, Homer, and Dante, six 
on philosophy, three on kindergarten subjects, three 
on miscellaneous matters, and five were of poetry 
covering the field from “ Agamemnon’s Daughter ” 
to “Johnny Appleseed’s Rhymes.” Now with his 
twenty-seventh volume Mr. Snider enters the his- 
torical field. It must be said that he follows no old 
paths, but breaks a road for himself. He begins 
with the Kansas troubles in 1855, and traces sec- 
tional controversies down to the surrender of Lee. 
He uses much philosophical jargon, has much to 
say about Folk Soul, World Spirit, Spirit of the 
Age, Conscience, etc., all of which, and much else, 
he writes with capital letters. Everywhere is evi- 
dence of wide acquaintance with the classics, but 
one searches in vain for signs of superior historical 
knowledge. Clearly he knows much more about the 
Peloponnesian War than he does about the American 
Civil War. The entire philosophical structure is 
based on a weak foundation of facts. However, 
valueless as much of this work is, there are here 
and there some keen observations, evidently based on 
personal experience, in regard to conditions in the 
West before the Civil War, especially with reference 
to the Western attitude toward slavery and negroes, 
to the Western leaders, and the Kansas emigrants. 
Some suggestive points are brought out relative to 
the influence of abstract ideas in the sectional con- 
troversy and to the immense power of the public 
press. ——— 
Old Mother Earth, after having con- 


human family rived to bring her children of the 
acquainted. East and the West face to face, is 


now busy with the new economy of making the 
various members of her family understand each 
other. Japan, after a thousand years of intellectual 
life, has produced very little in the field of pure 
philosophy which is likely to win the respect of the 
world. Her ancients and classics are in India and 
China; her genius is in their selection and assimi- 
lation. Dr. George William Knox, in his scholarly 
philosophical work on “The Spirit of the Orient” 
(Crowell), gives four chapters to the discussion of 
what the Japanese call the “ treasure lands ”— India 
and China, and two to “ the great borrowing nation,” 
Nippon. In a final essay upon the New World, in 
which he interprets the significance of the victory 
of Japan, he sees no “yellow peril” or any likeli- 
hood of Japan wanting to make more war. He 
knows that the Japanese are a very young people, 
and sees in them an unconquerable determination to 
be both scientific and free. He cannot discern that 
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the Chinese are ever likely to conquer anybody, or 
that they even have the desire to do so. He sums 
up his thinking by showing us how we can teach 
the East by showing them the value of personality. 
As action and reaction are equal, he predicts that 
the old Asiatics are yet to lead us away from our 
absorption in the things of sense, and to introduce 
new elements into our life and thought. The su- 
preme conflict of the coming centuries, —~ rather, 
we may say, the progress that will result in recon- 
ciliation and unity, — will be in finding the balance 
between East and West. In the Orient, the politi- 
cal organism is supreme; in the Occident it is the 
individual. From the union of East and West shall 
come forth the higher and better humanity, and the 
new world in which peace and truth abide. 


Professor Simon Newcomb is gener- 
ally conceded to be one of the fore- 
most astronomers of the world, and 
thus one of its leading men of science. His intel- 
lectual interests cover a wide range, and now in the 
ripeness of years he writes much and admirably upon 
a variety of topics. His latest work, “Sidelights 
on Astronomy” (Harper) consists of a collection 
of twenty-one essays and addresses most of which 
originally appeared in the pages of popular maga- 
zines, and are now revised for appearance in this 
more permarent form. ‘Two-thirds of them are on 
astronomical themes, and several of these touch upon 
the great problem of the structure and extent of 
the universe of stars by which we are surrounded. 
Among the non-astronomical chapters are those 
entitled “The Fairyland of Geometry,” “Can We 
Make It Rain?” and “The Outlook for the Flying- 
Machine.” It goes without saying that Professor 
Newcomb treats all these subjects in an illuminating 
way. His “geometrical fairyland ” is space of four 
dimensions, in which a football might be turned in- 
side out without tearing it; a man turning a somer- 
sault in such space would find every part of his body 
exchanged — right for left, and vice versa, when he 
resumed his original upright position. Years of 
agricultural prosperity have driven the rain-maker 
from the public eye, so that the author's contention 
that explosions cannot produce rain will fall upon 
listless ears. In opposition to the hopes of various 
enthusiastic experimenters that a successful flying- 
machine will at last be evolved, our author firmly 
believes that no possible combination of structural 
materials, machinery, and forces now known, can 
render aérial navigation practicable. 


The recreations 
of a veteran 
astronomer. 


An eloquent plea against limiting the 
existence of bestowal of college aid to the physi- 
Gwantsiom. eally robust is found in Mrs. Na- 
thaniel Southgate Shaler’s book, “The Masters of 
Fate” (Duffield). Her opening paragraph refers to 
the now well-known Harvard proposal to make this 
limitation; and then follow, grouped in chapters 
according to their ailments, numerous examples of 
great men with puny bodies, all illustrating the 
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physical infirmity. Curiously enough, and sadly 
enough, while the book was in the printers’ hands 
Professor Shaler, himself one of the noblest proofs 
of this will-power to hold the suffering body to its 
task, succumbed at last to an attack of pneumonia. 
To his memory his wife has added a supplementary 
chapter, the freshest and best in the book. The 
tone of the work as a whole is a little suggestive of 
the excellent Dr. Smiles’s “ Self-Help,” being a some- 
what similar combination of biography and anecdote, 
with here and there a timely pointing of the moral. 
In classifying her illustrious invalids, the author’s 
inclusion of Napoleon among the epileptics, even as 
a historically doubtful example of that malady, is 
likely to give many readers a little start of surprise. 
In the footnotes credit is given to the standard bio- 
graphies consulted. For the details of Laura Bridg- 
man’s life the writer appears for some unknown 
reason not to have drawn on the latest and best bio- 
graphy of her, that prepared by two of Dr. Howe’s 
daughters. Mrs. Shaler’s book should give chronic 
invalids renewed courage, and should help them to 
resist the disheartening downpull of bodily weakness 
and decay. : heiien 
Any book which the Rt. Rev. Henry 
Codman Potter, Bishop of New York, 
would write could not fail of inter- 
est to a large number of readers. Nevertheless, 
his “ Reminiscences of Bishops and Archbishops” 
( Putnam) fails to gratify the expectations created by 
its title or to fulfil the promises of its preface. One 
of the causes of disappointment is that out of the 
hundred or more Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country with whom he was associated 
as Secretary of the House of Bishops, all of them 
more or less interesting characters, he has selected 
but ten ; and of these he presents formal biographies 
rather than personal reminiscences. Another cause 
of disappointment is that so much of the matter used 
in these ten sketches is derived from other sources 
and is not of the nature of the personal reminiscences 
of the Bishop whose name appears on the title-page 
of the book. Fully a third of the matter comprised 
in the ten biographies is quoted. Still, the first ten 
chapters of the book are a valuable biographical con- 
tribution to the history of the American Episcopal 
Church, made all the more valuable by the accom- 
panying portraits. And the concluding chapter, 
“Recollections of Three Archbishops,” compensates 
for the disappointment felt in the rest of the book. 


Episcopalian 
bishops and 
archbishops. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Four volumes, the seventh to the tenth, are added 
to the handsome “Gettysburg” edition of Abraham 
Lincoln’s complete works, published by the Francis D. 
Tandy Company. We have recently described this 
work, and need only indicate its progress and the special 
features of these new volumes. They include Lincoln/s 
writings and telegrams during nearly the whole of the 
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war, from September, 1861, to February, 1865, the 
period of his greatest growth and greatest service, 
revealing to us in his own words the breadth of his 
statesmanship and the greatness of his manhood. The 
addresses and tributes included in these volumes are by 
Robert G. rsoll, George Bancroft, Charles Sumner, 
and Henry Ward Beecher, and are exceedingly valuable 
as contemporary judgments on Lincoln. They contain 
also the usual fine portraits of him and those asso- 
ciated with him, and among the poems the well-known 
“ Punch” poem attributed to Tom Taylor. These vol- 
umes confirm and strengthen the good opinion of this 
edition that we have already expressed. 

A happy inspiration has added a volume of “ Fifty 
Shakspere Songs” to the “Musicians Library,” pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Co. The contents are 
grouped as follows: Songs mentioned by Shakespeare 
in his plays, Songs possibly sung in the original per- 
formances, Settings composed since Shak ’s time 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, and Recent 
Settings. The third group includes two by Purcell, 
three by Arne, and two of Schubert’s most heavenly 
lyrics. In the fourth group we find represented a num- 
ber of the most promising of our younger writers. The 
editor of the collection is Dr. Charles Vincent, who 
supplies an introduction and notes. The Chandos por- 
trait is given for a frontispiece. 

Mr. George P. Upton’s “ The Standard Operas” is 
reissued by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. in an enlarged 
and revised edition. The enlargement consists in the 
added descriptions of operas that have been produced 
of recent years, and in a generous array of portrait illus- 
trations, representing famous singers in characteristic 
costumes. There are nearly a hundred of these por- 
traits, while among the later operas described are Mr. 
Damrosch’s “Scarlet Letter,” Herr Goldmark’s “Merlin,” 
Herr Humperdinck’s “ Hansel und Gretel,” Mr. Pader- 
ewski’s “ Manru,” Herr Strauss’s “ Feuersnoth,” and 
Tschaikowsky’s “ Eugen Onégin.” In its present form, 
this work is far more useful and attractive than it ever 
was before, and we predict for it a long lease of re- 
newed popularity. 

“The International Library ” of works devoted to the 
movement for peace and arbitration is slowly assuming 
substantial dimensions. There are seven volumes now 
published at what is practically cost price, and no little 
good may reasonably be anticipated from their circula- 
tion. The seventh volume, just added to the list, is a 
treatise on “The Moral Damage of War,” by the Rev. 
Walter Walsh, of Dundee. It is a new work in twelve 
chapters, each of which discusses some special aspect of 
the moral damage of war. Thus, the effects of war 
upon the soldier, the politician, the preacher, the mis- 
sionary, and many other types of men, are successively 
considered, a matter of treatment which results in a 
terrific indictment, for every count of which the author 
cites chapter and verse. The work is published by 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. for the International Union. 

The appearance, within little more than a year, of 
four volumes of selections from Mr. Swinburne’s poems 
appears to be symptomatic of the growth of that gen- 
eral recognition which has hitherto been withheld from 
his work. The anthology made by Dr. Payne for the 
« Belles Lettres” series of Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., 
and published last year, is now followed by three other 
selections. The first of them, made by Dr. Arthur 
Beatty for the Messrs. Crowell, illustrates what is pro- 
verbially known as the sincerest form of flattery. In 





selection, grouping, and annotation, it follows the ex- 
ample of the “Belles Lettres” volume rather more 
closely than the ethics of this sort of book-making will 
justify. — The volume called “Anactoria and Other 
Lyrical Poems,” published by Mr. Mitchell Kennerley, 
is a pretty booklet containing fifteen pieces only. One 
or two of the selections are unexpected, but all are 
good poetry. — Of the “ Selected Lyrical Poems,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, we must say 
emphatically that the title is a misnomer. The volume 
is not a selection at all, but a complete reprint of the 
first volume of “Poems and Ballads,” with thirteen 
other poems chosen in accordance with no imaginable 
principle of taste and tacked on at the end. There may 
be rhyme to this volume, but there is no reason employed 
in its construction. 








NOTES. , 


A fourth edition, revised and extended, of Dr. C. T. 
Stockwell’s suggestive essay on “The Evolution of 
Immortality ” has recently been published by the James 
H. West Co. of Boston. 

The Riverside Press Editions of “The Song of 
Roland” and “The Idylls of Theocritus” have been 
delayed from various causes, we are informed, but are 
now promised for publication early in December; so 
that book-lovers who are accustomed to choosing their 
Christmas gifts from these choice editions are not likely 
to be disappointed this year. 

The Memoirs of the late Chancellor Prince von 
Hohenlohe, which seem to have been the literary sensa- 
tion of the year in Germany, will be published in this 
country at an early date by the Macmillan Co. The 
late Chancellor is said to have revealed very frankly 
the inside history of the Kaiser’s dismissal of Bismarck, 
and other secrets of German diplomatic and political 
history. 

The Life of Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B., by Dr. 
Frederick William Maitland, about which we recently 
had something to say, is announced among the Novem- 
ber publications of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, who 
are the American publishers of Stephen’s works. Dr. 
Maitland was a close personal friend of Sir Leslie and 
his family, and is at present Downing Professor of Law 
at Cambridge University. 

Another important bird book is announced by Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co., who have concluded arrangements 
with Dr. Frank H. Knowlton, President of the Biologi- 
eal Society of Washington, for a volume on “ Birds of 
the World,” edited by Robert Ridgway, Curator of 
Birds in the National Museum. This book will appear 
in the new “ American Nature Series,” recently inaugu- 
rated by Dr. C. William Beebe’s “The Bird.” 

The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Longfellow 
will oceur February 27 next, and will be made the occa- 
sion of a special celebration at Cambridge, the poet’s 
home. All the schools of the city will take part, and 
among the speakers at the public exercises will be Mr. 
Howells, President Eliot, Colonel Higginson, and Profes- 
sor Norton. In commemoration of this interesting event 
a special Longfellow medal, ia bronze, will be prepared, 
of a beautiful and appropriate design, and will be 
offered to a limited number of subscribers at the price 
of ten dollars each, which may be sent to Mr. Oscar 
F. Allen, 15 Dunster Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The authorized American edition of the first story in 
the Fogazzaro Trilogy, of which Ji Santo («The Saint ”) 
was the third, will be published shortly by Messrs. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. This book, issued in Italy under the 
title of Piccolo Mondo Antico, will be published in the 
English and American editions as “The Patriot.” It 
will be followed shortly by the authorized edition of the 
second story in the Trilogy, Piccolo Mondo Moderno, 
which will probably bear the title of «The Man of the 
World.” 

A limited reprint of Viscount Wolseley’s sketch of 
General Lee, originally published in “ Macmillan’s 
Magazine” for March, 1887, has been issued by Mr. 
George P. Humphrey of Rochester. It will be recalled 
that Wolseley met Lee in 1862, and spoke later of him 
in these strong terms: “I have met many of the great 
men of my time, but Lee alone impressed me with the 
feeling that I was in the presence of a man who was 
east in a grander mould, and made of different and finer 
metal than all other men.” 

The monumental “ History of English Literature ” 
in fourteen royal octavo volumes which the Cambridge 
University has recently undertaken, will be published 
in this country by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. In 
scale and plan it will more or less resemble the “Cam- 
bridge Modern History.” It will embrace the whole 
course of English literature from Beowulf to the end of 
the Victorian age. The action of foreign influences and 
the part taken by secondary writers in successive lit- 
erary movements will receive a larger share of attention 
than is possible in shorter histories, in which lesser 
writers are apt to be overshadowed by a few great 
names. Each volume will contain a sufficient bibliog- 
raphy. The history will be edited by Dr. A. W. Ward, 
Master of Peterhouse, and Mr. A. R. Waller. 

We do not often receive books bearing Khartoum as 
an imprint, and this fact alone makes somewhat note- 
worthy “ The Second Report of the Wellcome Research 
Laboratories at the Gordon Memorial College.” The 
volume (a quarto, with many illustrations) is edited by 
Dr. Andrew Balfour, and published by the Department 
of Education of the Sudan Government. The most im- 
portant of the papers included relate to studies of mos- 
quitoes and other insect pests. There is also an inves- 
tigation of the disease called trypanosomiasis, and a 
report from the chemical laboratory upon such varied 
subjects as the Nile waters, the milk supply of Khartoum, 
“Gum Arabic,” and the Nyam Nyam arrow poison. 
Judging from the rich material here offered, the 
Laboratories seem to be abundantly justifying their 
existence. 

Since the publication by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. of « The Chief American Poets,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Curtis Hidden Page, the publishers have been 
planning for the preparation of a series of volumes, to 
be entitled “The Chief Poets Series,” which shall con- 
tain all the best work of the principal poets and drama- 
tists of different epochs; and they now announce for 
early publication the following volumes: “The Chief 
Elizabethan Dramatists” (except Shakespeare) to the 
Close of the Theatres, edited by Professor William A. 
Neilson of Harvard University; “The Chief British 
Poets of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” 
edited by Professor Curtis Hidden Page; “The Chief 
British Poets of the Eighteenth Century,” edited by 
Professor Curtis Hidden Page. In general character- 
isties these books will resemble Professor Page’s “ Chief . 





American Poets.” 


LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 160 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue.) 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 

Lew Wallace: An Autobiography. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt 

tops. Harper & Brothers. $5. net. 

Some Reminiscences of William Michael Rossetti. In 
2 vols., illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt tops. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $10. net. 

Twenty Years in Paris: Being Some Recollections of a Lit- 
erary Life. By Robert Harborough Sherard. Illus., large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 479. George W. Jacobs & Co. $4. net. 

Life and Letters of the First Earl of Durham, 1792-1840. 
By Stuart J. Reid. In 2 vols., with photogravure portraits, 
large 8vo. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Lord Randolph Churchhill. By Lord Rosebery. With por- 
trait, 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 202. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.25 net. 

Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe. Edited 
by his daughter Laura E. Richards; with Notes and Preface 
by F, B. Sanborn. Vol I., The Greek Revolution; with photo- 
gravure portrait, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 419. Dana 
Estes & Co. $3. net. 

Emma, Lady Hamilton: A Biographical Essay with a Cata- 
logue of her Published Portraits. By J. T. Herbert Baily. 
With portraits in color, etc., large 4to, gilt top, pp. 127. 
Frederick A. Stokes. $3.50 net, - 

Court Life in the Dutch Republic, 1638-1689. By Baroness 
Suzette van Zuylen van Nyevelt. Illus. in photogravure, large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 363. E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. net. 

A German Pompadour, Being the Extraordinary of 
Wilhelmina von Grivenitz, Landhofmeisterin of Wirtemberg : 
A Narrative of the Eighteenth Century. By Marie Hay: 
With photogravure portrait, large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 358. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50 net. 

Sir Henry Irving: A Biography. By Percy Fitzgerald. New 
revised edition; illus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 318. George W. Jacobs & Co. $8. net. 

Vasco Nufiez de Balboa. By Frederick A. Ober. Illus., 12mo, 
pp.286. ‘* Heroes of American History.”” Harper & Brothers. 


$1. net. 
HISTORY. 

Documentary History of Reconstruction, Political, Mili- 
tary, Social, Religious, Educational, and Industrial, 1865 to 
the Present Time. By Walter L. Fleming, Ph.D. Vol. L., 
large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 498. Arthur H. Clark Co. 

Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania: A Connected and Chron- 
ological Record of the Commercial, Industrial, and Educa- 
tional Advancement of Pennsylvania, and the Inner History 
of all Political Movements since the Adoption of the Consti- 
tution of 1838. By A. K. McClure, LL.D. Library edition; 
in 2 vols., with portraits, large 8vo, gilt tops. John C, 
Winston Co. $6. net. 

A History of Modern England. By Herbert Paul. Vol. V., 
concluding the work, large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 405. Macmillan 
Co. $2.50 net. 

Qur Constitution: Why and How It Was Made, Who Made 
It,and What It Is. By Edward Waterman Townsend. Large 
8vo, pp. 322. Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Coming of the British to Australia, 1788-1829. By 
Ida Lee (Mrs. Charles Bruce Marriott); with Preface by 
the Marquis of Linlithgow, P.C. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 350. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Japan. By David Murray, Ph.D. Revised edition, Continuing 
the History to the Close of 1905, with the Provisions of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth between Russia and Japan, and Sup- 
plementary Chapters by Baron Kentaro Kaneko, LL.D. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 567." Story of the Nations.”’ G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.35 net. 


ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
and the Modern Stage, and Other Essays. 
By Sidney Lee. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 251. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2. net. 

Silhouettes. By George W. E. Russell. 8vo, uncut, 

pp. 328. E.P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 
of Two Brothers: Edward Adolphus, 
Eleventh Duke of Somerset, and his Brother, Lord Webb 
Seymour, 1800 to 1819 and after. By Lady Guendolen Rams- 
den. Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, pp. 368. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 
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The Key to the Blue Closet. By W. Robertson Nicoll. 
12mo, pp. 299. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.40 net. 

Talks on Teaching Literature. By Arlo Bates. 1i2mo, 
pp. 247. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.30 net. 

William Blake: A Critical Essay. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. New edition; with portrait, 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 40. E. P. Dutton &Co. $2. net. 

A Short History of Modern English Literature. By 
Edmund Gosse, M.A. Portrait edition, revised and enlarged ; 
with portraits in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 420. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.50 net. 

lish Literature, from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. 
By William Henry Schofield, Ph.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 500. 
“ History of English Literature.”” Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

The Higher Study of English. By Albert 8. Cook. 18mo, 
pp. 145. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. net. 

The Pilgrim Fathers in Holland: An Address at the Cere- 
monial Unveiling of the Pilgrimfathers’ Bronze-Tablet Pre- 
sented to the Delfshaven Reformed Church. By William 
Elliot Griffis, D.D. Illus., 4to, pp. 33. Rotterdam: J. M. 
Bredée. Paper. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton. With etched por- 
trait and title-page, 8vo, uncut, pp. 155. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
6. net. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. With etched 
portrait, 8vo, uncut, pp. 211. J. B. Lippincott Co. $6. net. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

A Book of Music. By Richard Watson Gilder. 16mo, gilt top, 
pp. 69. Century Co. $1. net. 

Jeanne D’Arc. By Percy Mackaye. 
pp. 168. Macmillan Co, $1.25. 

Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyim: A New Metrical Version 
Rendered into English from Various Persian Sources. By 
George Roe; with Introduction, Notes, and References, and 
an Original “ Ode to Omar.” 12mo, pp. 78. A.C. McClurg 
&Co. $1.50 net. 

Salomé: A Tragedy in One Act. By Oscar Wilde; illus. by 
Aubrey Beardsley. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 36. John W. 
Luce & Co. 

Faroes: The Dictator, The Galloper, ‘ Miss Civilization.” By 
Richard Harding Davis. Illus,, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 332. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net. 

Captain Lettarblair: A Comedy in Three Acts Written for 
E. H. Sothern. By Marguerite Merington ; illus. with photo- 
graphs of the play, 12mo, pp. 212. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

Poésies. Par Alfred Garneau; publiées par son fils, Hector 
Garneau. With portrait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 218. Montreal: 
Librairie Beauchemin, Limitée. Paper. 

The Footpath Way: An Anthology for those who Travel by 
Countryside. Compiled by Alfred H. Hyatt. 18mo, pp. 375. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $1. net. 

The Book of Love. Selected by Adam L. Gowans, M.A. 
2imo, pp. 134. George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Les Cent Meilleurs Potmes ( Lyriques) de la Langue Fran- 
gaise. Choisis par Auguste Dorchain. 16mo, pp. 159. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Here’s Luck to Lora, and Other Poems. By William Wal- 
stein Gordak. 18mo, pp, 62. New York: Benj. R. Tucker. 
Paper. 


Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 


FICTION. 

A Lady of Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. 
pp. 383. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Paul. By E.F. Benson. 12mo, pp. 263. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Rich Men’s Children. By Geraldine Bonner. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 492. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

The Doctor: A Tale of the Rockies. By Ralph Connor. New 
edition ; 12mo, pp. 399. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Gabrielle, Transgressor. By Harris Dickson. With frontis- 
piece in color, 12mo, pp. 374. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

In Treaty with Honor: A Romance of Old Quebec. By Mary 
Catherine Crowley. Ilus., 12mo, pp. 21. Little, Brown, & 
Co. $1.50. 

Romance Island. By ZonaGale. Illus. in color, 12mo, pp. 394. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 

A Enight of the Cumberland. By John Fox, Jr. Illus. in 
tint, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 158. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. 
The Opened Shutters. By Clara Louise Burnham. With 

“yoy in color, 12mo, pp. 344. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. 5. 


12mo, gilt top, 











Pardner of Blossom Range. By Frances Charlies. 
pp. 311. Little, Brown, & Co. $1 50. 

Beyond the Rocks. By Elinor Glyn. 12mo, pp. 327. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

The Yarn of Old Harbour Town. By W. Clark Russell. 
aa frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 450. George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Richard Elliott, Financier. By George Carling. [Illus., 
12mo, pp. 348. L.C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

A Romance of Old Wars. By Valentina Hawtrey. 
pp. 312. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Confessions of a Detective. By Alfred Henry Lewis. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 280. A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

Keels. By Henry Milner Rideout. 12mo, pp. 300. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Some Irish Yesterdays. By E. (©. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. Illus., 12mo, pp. 249. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.50. 

The Breath of the Runners. By Mary Mears. 12mo, pp. 293. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

“Georgie.” By Dorothea Deakin. Illus., 12mo, pp. 288. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50. 

Salvage. By Aquila Kempster. 
pleton & Co. $1.50. 

The Soul of an Artist. Trans. from the Italian of Neera by 


12mo 


12mo, 


Tilus., 12mo, pp. 353. D. Ap- 


E. L. Murison; with Introduction by L. D. Ventura. 12mo, 
pp. 126. Paul Elder & Co. $1.50. 

The Treasure of Peyre Gaillard. By John Bennett. [llus., 
12mo, pp. 370. Century Co. $1.50. 

The Gold Worshipers. By J. B. Harris-Burland. [Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 310. G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.50. 

The Avenging Hour. By H. F. Prevost Battersby. 12mo, 


pp. 318. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Behind the Veil. By Ethel Rolt Wheeler. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 98. London: David Nutt. 

The Very Small Person. By Annie Hamilton Donnell. Illus. 
in tint, 12mo, pp. 198. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

Shibusawa; or, The Passing of Old Japan. By I. William 
Adams. Iilus., 12mo, pp. 284. G. P. Putnmam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Some Successful Marriages. By Abby Meguire Roach. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 285. Harper & Brothers. $1.25. 

The Story and Song of Black Roderick. By Dora Sigerson- 
With decorations, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 9. Harper & 
Brothers. $1. 

Deacon Babbitt: A Tale of Fact and Fiction. By Edgar G. 
Blankman. Illus., 12mo, pp. 334. John C. Winston Co. $1.50. 

J.P. Dunbar: A Story of Wall Street. By William Cadwalader 
Hudson. 12mo, pp. 441. B. W. Dodge & Co. $1.50. 

Old Cronnak. By Joseph Haldane. 8vo, pp. 356. New York: 
Decker Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Sim Greene: A Narrative of the Whisky Insurrection. By 
Richard T. Wiley. Illus., 12mo, pp, 380. John C. Winston Co. 

Poker Jim, Gentleman, and Other Tales and Sketches. By 
G. Frank Lydston. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 396. Chicago: Monarch 
Book Co. $1. 

The Hat and the Man: An Allegorical Tale. 
Irving Dodge. Illus., 18mo, pp. 128. G. W. 

75 cts. 

The Anglo-American Alliance: A Serio-Comic Romance 
and Forecast of the Future. By Gregory Casparian. Illus., 
12mo, gilt top. pp. 144. Published by the author. 

The Hidden Man. By Charles Felton Pidgin. 12mo, pp. 215. 
Boston: Mayhew Publishing Co. 50 cts. 


By Henry 
Co. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

Certain Delightful English Towns, with Glimpses of the 
Pleasant Country between. By William Dean Howells. 
Tllus., 8vo, pp. 290. Harper & Brothers. $3. net. 

My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the East. By Moncure 
Daniel Conway. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 416. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $. net. 

Two Years among New Guinea Cannibals: A Naturalist’s 
Sojourn among the Aborigines of Unexplored New Guinea. 
By A. E. Pratt; with Notes and Observations by his son, 
Henry Pratt. Illus., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 359. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $4. net. 

Japan As It Was and Is: A Handbook of Old Japan. By 
Richard Hildreth ; edited and revised by Ernest W. Clement, 
with Introduction by William Elliot Griffis. In 2 vols., illus.. 
12mo, gilt tops. A.C. McClurg & Co. $8. net. 

Saunterings in Spain: Barcelona, Madrid. Toledo, Cordova, 

Seville. Granada. By Frederick H. A. Seymour. Illus., large 

8vo, gilt top, pp. 308. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 
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Russia: Travels and Studies. By Annette M. B. Meakin. Illus., 
large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 450. J. B. Lippincott Co. $4. net. 

Granada: Memories, Adventures, Studies, and Impressions. 
By Leonard Williams; illus. in color, etc., by A. M. Fower- 
aker. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 213. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Through Scandinavia to Moscow. By William Seymour 
Edwards. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 237. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke Co. $1.50. 

From Libau to Tsushima: A Narrative of the Voyage of 
Admiral Rojdestvensky’s Fleet to Eastern Seas, including a 
Detailed Account of the Dogger Bank Incident. By Eugéne 
8. Politovsky; trans. by Major F. R. Godfrey. 12mo, pp. 305. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Panama: The Isthmus and the Canal. By C. H. Forbes- 
Lindsay. Illus., 12mo, pp. 368. John C. Winston Co. $1. net. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

Realities of Christian Theology: 4s Interpretation of 
Christian Experience. By Cl ti Beckwith. 
8vo, gilt top, pp. 406. Houghton, Mittin 2 Co. $2. 

Paul the Apostle as Viewed by a Layman. By Edward H. 
Hall. 12mo, pp. 208. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Historical Bases of Religion: Primitive, Babylonian, 
and Jewish. By Hiram Chellis Brown. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 319. 
Herbert B. Turner & Co. $1.50 net. 

Silanus the Christian. By Edwin A. Abbott. Large 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 368. Macmillan Co. $2.60. 

Outlines for the Study of Biblical History and Litera- 
ture. By Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D., and Henry Thatcher 
Fowler, Ph.D. With maps, 12mo, pp. 228. “* Historical Series 
for Bible Students.” Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible Told for Young and Old. By 
Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. Illus. in color, etc., large 
8vo, pp. 757. John C. Winston Co. $1.50. 

Missionary Addresses. By Bishop Charles Henry Fowler. 
1zmo, pp. 329. Jennings & Graham. $1. net. 

Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the International Sunday- 
School Lessons for 1907. By Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. Large 
8vo, pp. 551. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 

Short Lesson Talks on the Iord’s Prayer and the Ten Com- 
mandments. By Elizabeth Casey Bispham. 12mo, pp. 149. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 75 cts. net. 

: A Manual of Instruction, By Alfred G. Mor- 
timer, D.D. 18mo, pp. 188. George W. Jacobs & Co. 50 cts. net. 





SCIENCE. 

The Bird: Its Form and Function. By C. William Beebe. 
Illus. in color, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 496. ** American 
Nature Series.” Henry Holt & Co. 9.50 net. 

The Story of the Rocks and Minerals of Wisconsin. 
By Publius V. Lawson, LL.B. Illus., 12mo, pp. 202. Apple- 
ton, Wis.: Post Publishing Co. $2.50. 

Last Words on Evolution: A Popular Retrospect and Sum- 
mary. By Ernst Haeckel; trans. from the second edition by 
Joseph McCabe. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 179. New York: 
Peter Eckler. $1. net. 

Food Materials and their Adulterations. By Ellen H. 
Richards. Third edition, revised and rewritten; 12mo, 
12mo, pp. 176. Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 
Hills and the Sea. By Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 12mo, pp. 314. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
White Fang. By Jack London. Ilus. in color, 12mo, pp. 327. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Shaggycoat: The Biography of a Beaver. By Clarence 
Hawkes. Illus.,12mo, pp. 273. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.25. 


“Garden Library.” Doubleday, Page & Co. 


the Common Law of the United States. By Frank Hendrick. 
8vo, pp. 516. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Credit and its Uses. By William A. Prendergast. 12mo, 
pp. 361. “ Business Series.””’ D. Appleton &Co. $1.50 net. 
Model Factories and Villages : Ideal Conditions of Labour 
and Housing. By Budgett Meakin. [Illus., 8vo, pp. 480. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. $2. net. 
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On the Trail of the Immigrant. By Edward A. Steiner. 
Illus., 8vo, pp. 374. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50 net. 

Par la Justice Vers la Paix. Par F. de Martens. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 74. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. Paper. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC. 

The Art of the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., 4to, gilt top, uncut, pp.277. Macmillan Co. $% 

The First Century of English Porcelain. By W. Moore 
Binns. Illus. in color, etc., large 4to, gilt top, pp. 252. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $12.50 net. 

American Country Homes end their Gardens. Edited by 
John Cordis Baker; with Introduction by Donn Barber. 
Illus. in color, etc., 4to, pp. 227. John C. Winston Co. $5. 

Old English Country Cottages. Edited by Charles Holme. 
Illus. in color, etc., 4to. John Lane Co. Paper, $2.50 net. 

The Standard Operas: Their Plots, their Music, and their 
Composers. By George P. Upton. New edition, enlarged and 
revised ; with portraits, 12mo, pp. 495. A.C. McClurg & Co. 


$1.75. 

M By Filson Young. 12mo, uncut, pp. 216. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 

Drawings of Gainsborough. With Introduction by Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower. Illus., 4to, gilt top. ‘‘ Drawings 
of the Great Masters.’’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

The Secret of the Old Masters. By Albert Abendschein. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 198. D. Appleton & Co. $1. net. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND ETHICS. 

Studies in Philosophy and Psychology. By former stu- 
dents of Charles Edward Garman. With portrait, large 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 411. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50 net. 

An Introduction to ao - 7 er” Stuart Fullerton. 
8vo, uncut, pp. 322. Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

Borderland of Psychical Research. By James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 425. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

y Ethics. By Ella Lyman Cabot. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

Hundredth Century Philosophy. By Charles Kirkland 
Wheeler. 18mo, pp. 171. Boston: James H. West Co. $1. net. 

The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s y. By 
Ellen Bliss Talbot, A.B. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 140. “ Cornell 
Studies in Philosophy.’’ Macmillan Co. 

The Politics of Utility. By James Mackaye. 12mo, pp. 179. 
Little, Brown, & Co. Paper, 50 cts. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 

A Bibliography of James Russell Lowell. Compiled by 
George Willis Cooke. Limited edition; with portrait, large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 206. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Bibliography of Folk-Lore, 1905. Compiled by N. W. Thomas. 
8vo, uncut, pp. 36. London: David Nutt. Paper. 

A Priced Lincoln Bibliography. Compiled by William H. 
Smith, Jr. Limited edition; large 8vo, pp. 70. Privately 
Published, New York. 

Everybody’s Cyclopeedia. Illus., 18mo, pp. 736. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 75 cts. 


12mo, pp. 439. 


by 
12mo, pp. 313. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Are You a Bromide? or, The Sulphitic Theory. By Gelett 
Burgess, 8.B. With decorations, 12mo, pp. 63. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 50 cts. net. 


EDUCATION. 

Rhetoric and English Composition. By George R. Car- 
penter. 12mo, pp. 432. Macmillan Co. $1.10. 

Rhetoric and Composition. By Edward Fulton, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 259. Henry Holt & Co. 

A First Book of Poetics. By Martha Hale Shackford, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 37. Boston: H. Sanborn & Co. 

Forty Lessons in Physics. By Lynn B. McMullen. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 452. Henry Holt & Co. 

An Introductory Course in Argumentation. By Frances 
M. Perry. 12mo, pp. 230. American Book Co. $1. 

Poésies Choisies de Alfred de Musset. With portrait, 18mo, 
pp. 135. “ Oxford Higher French Series.”” Oxford University 


Press. 
Old Mortality. By Sir Walter Scott; edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Glossary, by Hereford B. George, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 431. Oxford University Press. 
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Plane Geometry. By Edward Rutledge Robbins, A. B. 12mo, 
pp. 254. American Book Co. 75 cts. 

Selections from Joseph Addison. Edited by Edward Bliss 
Reed. 16mo, pp. 360. “ English Readings.” Henry Holt & Co. 

Feuilletons Choisis. Edited by Cloudesley Brereton, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 118. “Oxford Modern French Series.”” Oxford 
University Press. 

L/Abbé Daniel. Par André Theuriet; with Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by Robert L. Taylor, Ph.D. 16mo, 
pp. 136. Henry Holt & Co. 

Pocket English Classics. New vols: The History of Henry 
Esmond, Esq., by William Makepeace Thackeray, edited by 
John Bell Henneman; Representative Men. Seven Lectures 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by Philo Melvyn Buck, Jr. 
Each with portrait. 24mo. Macmillan Co. Per vol., 25 cts. 

The Washington Word List. By William Estabrook Chan- 
cellor. 18mo, pp. 114. Macmillan Co. Paper, 20 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Progress in the Household. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. 
12mo, pp. 198. Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.10 net. 

Eating to Live, with Some Advice to the Gouty, the Rheu- 
matic, and the Diabetic. By John Janvier Black, M.D. 
12mo, pp. 412. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book. By Fannie Mer- 
ritt Farmer. New revised edition; illus., 12mo, pp. 648. 
Little, Brown, & Co. $2. 

My Old Bailiwick : Sketches from the Parish of “ My Mamie 
Rose.” By Owen Kildare. Illus., 12mo, pp. 313. Fleming H 
Revell Co. $1.50. 

Bvery Day Living. By Annie Payson Call. 12mo, pp. 214. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 

The Complete Beauty Book. By Elizabeth Anstruther. 
Tilus., 12mo, pp. 297. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25 net. 

Woman in Girlhood, Wifehood, Motherhood. By Myer 
Solis-Cohen. Illus. in color, etc., 4to, pp. 443. John C. 
Winston Co. §2. net. 

The Etiquette of New York To-Day. By Mrs. Frank 
Learned. 12mo, pp. 296. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 

Dalton’s Complete Bridge. By W. Dalton. 12mo, pp. 319. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25 net. 

How ea Man Grows. By John R. T. Lathrop, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 212. Jenning & Graham. $1.25 net. 

Where Life is Real. By Helen Hale. [llus., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 188. Jennings & Graham. $1. 

Whys and Wherefores of the Automobile: An Explana- 
tion of the Elements of the Gasoline Motor Car, Prepared for 
the Non-Technical Reader. Illus., 18mo. Cleveland: The 
Automobile Institute. 

The Coming Man. By Gardner 8. Eldridge. 12mo, pp. 197. 
Eaton & Mains. 75 cts. net. 

865 Tasty Dishes: A Tasty Dish for Every Day in the Year. 
16mo, pp. 218. George W. Jacobs & Co. 40 cts. net. 


RESEARCHES MADE IN THE BOSTON LIBRARY, 
HARVARD LIBRARY, and BOSTON ATHENAZUM. 
TRANSLATIONS made from French and Italian. 

Summaries of books or chapters; Expert copy and proofreading. 

FP. H. DIKE, Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. 


Candid, ve 


’ Critictem, Hiterar and e- 
uthors’ eee 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Thomas 

BINCY secon Pee, 07, wine 

or Booklet to WM. A. DRESSER, 

Mention The Dial Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
LIFE OF GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE 


OF VIRGINIA 


An Appreciation, by Genera Woise.ey of the British Army. 
Three hundred copies, only, printed of this beautiful tribute for 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, New York. Price $1.00. 


STORY-WRITERS, Biographers, Historians, Poets — Do 
you desire the honest criticism of your 




















book, or ite skilled revision and correction, or advice as to publication? 
Sich work, said George William Curtis, is “done as it should be by The 
Easy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 FifthAve., New York. 








Introductory Otter 


BOOKPLATES 
For One-fifth Usual Prices 








I will furnish from your choice 
of three designs, a plate, any size, 
and 200 bookplates, for 

$5.00 


Write for samples of work and 
make yourself or child a Christ- 
mas Gift. 
W. S. HAMPSHER 
324 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 





















SUITABLE GIFT. 


Tess It 


Ev -lover should have ins own and make his libra 
he them dainty and ets in design at eh ea 
to for information and BU ELLER. sate 




















Swift, brief, exact. Plain as print, nay on 0. b, 0. No 

rules. Only thres three dual 5 rinciples. By mail in 48 

half-hour lessons (24 hrs. ). m, specimen, etc.. 10c. 
California Correspondence College, Santa ‘Barbara. California. 


THE BOOK 2% 
ELIZABETHAN VERSE 


Chosen and Edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITH- 
WAITE, introduction by THOMAS WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON. i2mo, 800 pages, thin paper ; cloth, $2.00 net; 
full limp morocco, $3.00 net: i; pestawe 12 cents. The first 

comprehensive anthology of the test period of English 
poetry: Contains over 700 ms from 124 authors. A 
book to see. to read, toown. and to give. 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Miers Standard Shorthand 


























f you really wish to know 
THE JOY OF BOOKS with expres- 
sions of a iation, by ancient> 
Rms Oe genteel So er 
your 
to St.Boston; 
while they last you will receive; with noh 








STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. S Boname, Author and Pub., 1930 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


series for Preparatory Schools and Coll No 
time wasted in superfi or mechanical work. French Text 
conversation. position. 


Part 1 (00 cls.): Primary grade: thorough dill in Pronuncia; 
ri ie; jun 
tion. Fore 57, 20 cis.); Satematiate axetey Bente & 
Grammar ; 4th edition, revised, with M hg 7 i 


graded. ‘hart Sir tan ($1.00) : Composition. Idioma, Syntax ; meets 
requirements for admission to college. Part I (35 cts.): 
handbook of Pronunciation for advanced grade; and 
com \e Sent to teachers for examination, with a view 
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ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 


BOOKS. 


you any book ever published. state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Brnuivenam, Eno. 





no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
Please 





We shall be pleased to present you with a little booklet, 
printed in two colors on Italian deckle-edged paper, and 
describing our department of 


GENEALOGY, FAMILY HISTORY, 


AND HERALDRY 


This little brochure contains a specimen chart and crest, and 
may give you just the information you are seeking. Address 


ROBERT GRIER COOKE, Incorporated, New York 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th Street) New York 
No branch stores 





CHOICE 
FRENGH FRENCH CALENDARS 
nl ane With 2 oy oe _o— ane — 
foreign B00, $135 and $1.50 each, pos 


tpaid. 
A list of Foreign books S suitable for 
Holiday Gifts when requested ; also com- 
plete catalog if desired. 


PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 


By Professor —~ H. HYSLOP, Vice President of the 
ety of hee ee Research. 

7 scanansam ¢ F PSYCHICAL RESEARCH” 
treats of Pseudo-Spiritistic Phenomena. 

“ENIGMAS OF SETCRIOAL RESEARCH ” treats 














A FUTURE LIFE” treats of the 
scientific investigation of Mediumistic Phenomena. 
Each book $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents each. 


HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston, Mass. 








WHAT V WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department for the 
handling of Library orders. 
1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of 
English publications. 


3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect 
books. 


All this means prompt and complete shipments and 
right prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 
33-37 East Seventeenth Street, New York 











Fuge have mining interests in Nevada, you should read the 


GOLDFIELD NEWS 


16 to 20 Pages Weekly. Nevada's Greatest Mining Paper. 
Cuas. S. SpraGcue, Epiror. 


Free Information Bureau for use of subscribers, worth 
porye 4 times the subscription price, $5. per year. 


“I regard the Goldfield News as being the greatest and 
finest weekly new + pa published anywhere in the United 
States. I have ha ears’ experience in newspaper work 
and I think I am pat ified to judge of the qualities and 
value of a publication of this character.” —Witt C, Hicoins, 
Editor Salt Lake Mining Review. 

FREE SAMPLE COPY 











, GOLDFIELD NEWS :: :: GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 




















YOU CAN NOW BY USE OF THE 


ERFECT 


AMPHLET BIND 


RESERVER THE DIAL 


at trifling cost. Holds one number or a 
volume,— looks like a book on the shelf. 
Simple in operation. Sent postpaid for 


| 25 CENTS 
| THE DIAL COMPANY, CHICAGO 


The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 








HENRY MILLER Presents 


——} ON PAROLE == 


By LOUIS EVAN SHIPMAN, 
with Charlotte Walker and Vincent Serrano. 


WANTED Scsins! sister ca, % 
R. BENJAMIN, No. 1 West 34th Street, 
Letters sold. Send for price lists. 


famous 
. WALTER 
ew York City. 














New Volumes of the 


FIRST FOLIO 
SHAKESPEARE 


“The most desirable edition yet published.” 
— Hiram Corson. 
Ready November 20 


As You Like It Henry the Fift 


In Preparation 
Much Adoe About Nothing 
Romeo and Juliet 
The Tempest 
The Taming of the Shrew 
Cymbeline 


Nine plays already issued — one to a volume, handy size. 
Cloth, 75c. each; Limp Leather, $1.00. 


The only popular reprint of the original text of 1623, 
with full notes. 





Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 
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It’s Time to Plan 


A California Trip 


reatest California has had. Those of you who 

~ not been to California should write to the 

o & North-Western Railway Passenger Depart- 

ment for a beautifully illustrated book on California. 

It will tell you what there is of especial interest to you 

in the Golden State—it ‘will tell you about oo you 

can do and see—things that will provide the best of 
midwinter recreation. : 

Three splendid daily trains to California—the 
electric-lighted Overland Limited, via the Chicago, 
Union Pacific and North-Western Line; the electric- 
lighted Los Angeles Limited, via Salt Lake City and 
the newly opened Salt Lake Route; and the China & 
Japan Fast Mail—leave Chicago daily 
at 8.02 p. m., 10.05 p.m. and 11.00 p.m. 
through without change. 


+3 season this year promises to be one of the 
Chi 


All Ticket Agents sell tickets 
via this route. 


For full information address 











